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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 


EASTER TERM, 1943 





It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it must 
be understood that under present conditions it may be necessary to 
alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


First Week 
WEDNEsDay, JAN. 13, AT 2.30 p.m, 
Chamber Concert 


Second Week 
WEDNksDAY, JAN. 20, av 2.30 P.M. 
Recital 


Third Week 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 27, aT 2.30 P.M. 
Choral 


Fourth Week 
Wepnxspay, Fen. 3, ar 2.30 p.m. 
Recital 


Fifth Week 
Turspay, Fre. 9, at 2.30 peo, 
Second Orchestra 
WrDNEsDAY, FEB. 10, ar 2.30 p.m. 
Recital 


Sixth Week 
WEDNESDAY, FrB. 17, aT 2.30 P.M. 
Chamber Concert ; 
Tuurspay, Fre. 18, aT 2,30 p.m. 
First Orchestra 


Seventh Week 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 24, aT 2.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Eighth Week 
WEDNESDAY, Mar. 3, aT 2.30 P.M. 
Chamber Concert 
‘ 
Ninth Week 
WeEpnEspAy, Mar. 10, aT 2.30 P.M. 
Dramatic 


Tenth Week 
WEDNxgspDAY, Mar. 17, at 2.30 P.M. 
Chamber Concert 


Eleventh Week 
Tuxspay, Mar. 23, at 2.30 p.m. 
Second Orchestra 
WEDNEsDay, Mar. 24, aT 2.30 p.m. 
Opera Repertory 


Twelfth Week 
THURSDAY, APRIL 1, aT 2.30 p.m. 
First Orchestra 


Tickets are not required for any of these performances. 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar. 
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EDITORIAL 


Last term the Director, in his Address, gave us a graphic picture of 
late Victorian days and incidentally drew our delighted chuckles by 
its truth and humour. Looking back on that bygone time, wonder 
grows not that there should have been any jolts in the change-over 
from such a world to the present one, but that the change should have 
been effected so speedily and efficiently. (‘‘ Comfortably "’ we can hardly 
say at the moment!) : 


This applies to things in general and music in particular. New methods 
have remoulded the technique of composition, new instruments or modi- 
fications of old ones have presented executants with a fresh range of 
possibilities, and the gramophone and broadcasting have enlarged the 
sphere of executive artists till it coincides with the earth itself, 


In these ‘‘ pleasant explorations "' Collegians have played a gallant 
part. But perhaps no one, Collegians or otherwise, was more ready to 
welcome these new ideas than Sir Walford Davies, whose biography by 
another distinguished Collegian—Dr. H. C. Colles—has lately been pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press.* It is a fine tribute made in loyal 
friendship, a book written by a man highly endowed by nature for music 
and literature—his endowment enhanced by experience, Rarely can a 
famous musician have had a biographer so accurately acquainted with the 
facts of his career, the trend of his ideas, the characteristics of his art and 
the sum of his attainments. From the moment on page 7 when Dr. Colles 
describes Walford Davies as a young teacher at the R.C.M. one realises he 
is writing at first hand. Sincerity and insight, intimate knowledge and 
sympathy all meet in his book. “If there is one crow to pick with Dr, 
Colles, it is that in his desire to concentrate everything upon the figure 
who is his subject he banishes himself to the background. When he does 
occasionally allow himself a few words—as in his account of the conditions 
of provincial Festivals—his pithy comments are full of interest. 


The compression neéded to bring such a varied career as H. W. D.'s 
within the small compass of a war-time book must have been no casy 
problem—especially when, as here, the Story of the life is developed con- 
currently with descriptions and sensitive criticisms of his numerous com- 
positions, the whole enriched by pictures and musical illustrations, That 
Dr. Colles succeeds in bringing all into proportion is not the least of his 
achievements ; to borrow a_ simile from broadcasting, he is the ideal 
“ controller,’’ 


Ordinary listeners will welcome this biography of their favourite broad- 
caster—that ‘‘ benevolent old spook,’ as one of them called him, But 
to Collegians and friends the appeal is double, for Dr. Colles describes 
the British musical world in which they themselves have lived, moved, 
and met Walford Davies. His career was not one of those that follow 
the same lines of work from start to finish. On the contrary, it was an 
unfo'ding career in which phase succeeded phase until, to casual observers, 
it may have seemed disparate. But to those who saw deeper the ideals 
beneath it remained constant and, looking back, there was even a certain 
air of destiny. Without labouring the point, Dr. Colles makes it evident 
that the separate phases were an unconscious preparation for the time when 


* “Walford Davies: A Biography.’’ By H. C. Colles, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 208 pp. 10/6 net. 
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they fused, as it were, to form a unique equipment for broadcasting. 
The first hint of this is given early in the book, when Dr. Colles‘tells a 
charming story of how a rebuke began one of the great friendships of 
Walford Davies's life and laid the foundations of ‘‘ that sensitive touch 
on the piano which was some day to delight his listeners by wireless.’’ 
Bit by bit Dr. Colles shows us the equipment developing. After the 
student stage came Walford Davies the composer, from whom great things 
were expected, and who was an inspiring teacher at the R.C.M. Then 
Walford Davies, the brilliant organist and surpassingly fine choir trainer, 
making the Temple Church one of the living centres of music, and drawing 
people from all over London to be there spiritually refreshed, consoled 
and exhorted. Then the war of 1914-18, with the stirring developments 
of ‘‘ Music in War-time,’’ the still wider developments of music for the 
Forces, and the activities that took him right up to the Front itself. Here 
he learnt how to handle great masses of people as surely as he had handled 
smaller numbers in peace-time, and, says Dr. Colles, ‘‘ he had an unerring 
instinct for attaching them all.’’ Not long after the war came the years 
of his Directorate of Music in the University of Wales ; here he perfected 
the art of winning the love of audiences initially recalcitrant at the idea of 
a stranger. Tinally, in the chapter called ‘‘ Wondrous Machines,’’ Dr. 
Colles tells how Walford Davies entered upon the work for which by now 
(124) he was completely equipped—in other words, broadcasting with its 
satellites of the Blattnerphone and gramophone. 

The remarkable series of broadcasts which followed are known to the 
world. Years later, on a sad day in March, 1941, when the Director- 
General of the B.B.C., Mr. IF. W. Ogilvie, came to the microphone to 
make a memorial broadcast, he summed up everything in these words: 
‘ People often say that broadcasting has ‘ made ’ so-and-so ; but Walford 
Davies, with his seventeen years at the microphone, is one of those by 
whom broadcasting itself has been made.’’ 

Keven from this brief review it is obvious that Dr. Colles’s biography 
of Walford Davies will have its special niche in College history. But there 
is yet another reason for this—not indeed direct, but implicit in every 
chapter, Without any underlining or emphasis, Dr. Colles leads us to 
see that the true key to Walford Davies is Sir Hubert Parry. Once 
grasped, this opens the way to see the continuity beneath the phases of 
Walford Davies's career, and in nothing more so than his readiness to 
welcome new ideas. Changes, to him, were chances—chances .to serve 
music and humanity, twin passions he possessed by nature and by a 
mental inheritance from Parry, his old teacher and friend. 


Writing of Parry in her book the ‘‘ Two Witnesses,’’ Mrs. Plunket Greene 
said: ‘' He was seventy when he died, yet his mind was ever turning to 
meet fresh contingencies ; and in almost prophetic words he speaks of the 
possibility of a sudden change, an acceleration of what, hitherto, had been 
the gradual process of development, of a manifest difference in point of 
view, and in a way of living, that were coming, not slowly—but, as it 
were, in a thunderclap.’’ That was in 1918 and Parry did not live to 
see the end of the last war, Walford Davies was seventy-two when he 
died in 1941, and the end of the present war is not yet in sight. But 
between the two wars he lived through the period prophesied by Parry 
and used his powers to the utmost to ensure that in these swift changes— 
especially those wrought by broadcasting—there should not be one “‘ lost 
good,”’ 


REED MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Friends and pupils of Dr. W. H. Reed are founding a Reed Memorial 


Prize. The fund is still open to receive donations, which may be sent to 
Mr. I, Stammers at the Royal College of Music. 
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HEN I spoke to you at the beginning of last term I paid a 
WV tribute to some of the many friends of the College who had died 
in the preceding few months. To-day I want to pay a tribute 
to a worker for the College who has retired, and who will for many years, 
we hope, enjoy the leisure he has earned. Mr. C. W. Perry was here for 
over 50 years, during which time he rose from office boy to one of the 
senior positions in the Office. I want to record our appreciation of this 
long and faithful service, and wish him health and contentment for long 
yeats to come. We were able to make two presentations to him, one 
from the Council and one from Professors and students, past and present, 
and those tokens will, I know, stand in his mind for the friendship and 
goodwill of us all. 


I have recently read, more than once, Stephen Spender's little book 
called ‘‘ Life and the Poet.’’ It is one of the most stimulating discus- 
sions I know of the problem that besets all artists in times of political 
convulsion. How is poetry to live in an atmosphere which is apparently 
a denial of the values that poetry stands for? And what, indeed, are the 
actual values which belong specifically to poetry? Do they includo 
political and economic man, as well as rejoicing or sorrowing man? Is 
the Stock Exchange a subject for poetry, or the Trades Union Congress? 
Or shall we sing about bullets and mechanical drills, as old poets sang 
of the flight of arrows and the hammer of Thor? Are modern weapons 
and tools less human than ancient weapons and tools? Is any particular 
experience of the human mind and will less poetical than any other 
experience? What is the poet to do? Is he to ignore, or select? Is he 
to praise, or blame? Is he to rush into the battle, or sit aloft and 
contemplate it? Many of these are not Spender’s questions, but they are 
suggested by his theme. There are many clear problems. First, should 
a Jewish musician of great gifts, moved by the sufferings of the perse- 
cuted, enter the political arena to champion the oppressed, and thereby 

erhaps lose his music in the throes of a political struggle? Secondly, 

1f he cleaves to his music, should it be deliberately tinged by a racial 
bias? Should he use his art consciously as propaganda? Should he choose 
such subjects as appear to have a national, or a political, or a social 
implication? Can he be a ‘“‘ left-wing ’’ musician, a “‘ right-wing '’ musi- 
cian, or any other labelled instrument? 


Again, is it not the function of the artist to preserve an ever-fresh, an 
ever-sensitive eye, to see everything that comes, and however often it 
comes, with undimmed creative magic? Forms and colours are to him 
never stale. Every glance, every image, is to him a picture. Nothing is 
beautiful in itself, nothing ugly, but as the mood of the artist makes it. 
There are no limits to subject-matter, and the greater the artist the 
wider his range. Is there any difference, viewed purely as a_ possible 
channel for an artist’s genius, between a sunset and a slum? 


Finally, can an artist live without some belief, some philosophy, con- 
cerning fundamental values? Are these values to be confined by par- 
ticular circumstances or events? Are not all circumstances, all events, 
part of the pattern of life, and is not the artistic gift simply this, that it 
can transmute all the material appearances of the world into the living 
spiritual experiences of men? The artist takes words, or colours, or 
sounds, mere symbols in themselves, and he gives. them artistic life, 
He translates the prose of statement into the poetry of inspiration. He 
must see clearly, he must feel intensely. But he is not arguing, he is 
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not preaching, he is not even teaching, in any direct sense. He is just 
evoking in us all whatever spark we may possess of his own refining fire. 
He can never be greater than humanity, because that is his canvas. But 
neither should he be less than humanity, in all its aspects, for anything 
less is a restriction, a narrowness, a distortion. 


These are hard words, because some of the circumstances of life may 
be well-nigh unbearable. That is why great poets have written great 
tragedies. They have tried to understand the crimes and follies of men 
and dissolve them into pity, and sympathy, and hope. They have also 
taken the ordinary pleasures of life and turned them into rapture, and 
contentment, and peace. Yet it is a mistake to suppose that we in these 
days are tried more sorely, as individuals, than were men and women of 
the past. There has always been danger in the world, and uncertainty, 
and ill fortune. It is the province of the artist to create, by his sympathy 
and sensitiveness, a solvent for the daily cares, and a language for the 
unspoken joys, of all men in all ages. 


And that, however small we may be by comparison with the great, is 
our function here, The humblest student who is genuinely and whole- 
heartedly following the artistic path is one of the great company of 
musicians. We all belong to that army whose leaders wrote and played 
and sung, and are now writing and playing and singing, the music wHich 
is at the same time our own heritage and our own living profession of 
faith, If we can do no more than guide the talent of a child, or accom- 
pany a musical friend, or play in a little concert, we are none the less 
part of the great musical world which inspires and‘comforts and draws 
together all the myriad hearts which respond to music. Some of us can 
do more, some less, It is quality that counts, not quantity. There can 
be a finer impulse in a simple song well sung, than in a welter of 
orchestration that is merely clever. 


And we live in a world, not of Albert Hall concerts only, but of music 
in schools, and factories, and village halls. It is indeed precisely this 
demand for music in the most varied places and circumstances which is 
so remarkable a feature of these days. There is not one student here 
-who need be afraid that there is no place for his talent. It may not be 
among the greatest, What is far more important is that it be among 
the really genuine, the devoted, the team-workers, who are the salt of 
our musical earth, That is a contribution we can all make. Let us make 
it, and leave the rest to Providence. 


MUSICAL MISSION TO ICELAND 
By KATHLEEN LONG 
October 1, 1942. 


“a > EPRESSION over Iceland moving eastward.’’ In the good days 
| ) of peace those were familiar words to us all, so perhaps there 
was some excuse for the fact that when the British Council 
asked me to go to Iceland, I visualised, if not a land of icebergs and 
igloos, at any rate, perpetual rain and a barren and rather gloomy island 
here the sun seldom shone and where the inhabitants spent their time 
drying fish and harpooning whales. Since the British occupied Iceland 
we have heard a little more of its people, but I was not prepared for 
the standard of civilised life in Reykjavik nor for the beauties of the 
island. 
Reykjavik is a town of about 40,000 people. It has grown far too 
quickly and cannot be described as anything but a rather haphazard 
arrangement of wood and corrugated iron houses and sheds, overshadowed 
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by large concrete offices, warehouses and modern American buildings. 
The new residential streets are better planned and the Icelander has a 
high standard of comfort in his home—a telephone, a radio, a refrigerator 
and (in the larger houses) central heating, are taken for granted—most 
of the homes seem modelled on the American plan. Just before war broke 
out a scheme was started to equip all the houses with central heating 
direct from the natural hot springs of the island, but when Hitler marched 
into Denmark the pipes were lying on the quay awaiting shipment, so 
nothing can be done until after the war. 


The large influx of British and American troops and the great demand 
for Icelandic fish in other couniries has led to an artificial prosperity 
which has sent prices rocketing sky high and which, unless something 
can be done to control them, will lead to economic disaster. Iceland 
must be the only place in Europe where luxury living is the order of the 
day, and the people are like children enjoying new toys, though many 
of them are aware of the dangers ahead. : 

It is difficult to judge anything or anybody by appearance in this 
democratic country, where the level of education is very high and equality 
of opportunity so well arranged that one may well feel a little bewildered. 
The man who sat next one at dinner, and who spoke Danish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, German, excellent English and possibly French, is not a 
University professor, but keeps a small butcher's shop, and the young 
woman at the hotel desk who takes the breakfast order is the daughter 
of the principal barrister. This simplifies life, since, there being practically 
no class distinctions, it is not necessary to make tactful enquiries as to 
social orbits before inviting one’s guests to dinner. 


The Icelanders are a naturally musical people, and though cut off from 
much contact with ‘‘ live performances,’’ they are educated by wireless 
and gramophone to a very high level. The Icelandic Broadcasting Co. 
possesses a most comprehensive library of records, on which it is mainly 
dependent. Naturally, the best artists are compelled to go abroad to 
seek a living, and among others one of the singers of the Metropolitan, 
New York (who sang at Glyndebourne), Maria Markan, is Icelandic. 
Reykjavik is fortunate in having kept Pall Isolfsson, a very fine Bach 
player and a musician of the first rank, who was for some years organist 
of the Thomaskirche, Leipzig, and a pupil of Straube and Max Reger. 
Iceland’s music must owe a very great deal to his energy and ability 
and he is head of the School of Music and Director of Music at the 
broadcasting station. I received the utmost kindness and help from 
him and his charming wife, and one of my happiest recollections is of 
an evening spent in his studio, when about a dozen local musicians sang 
Icelandic songs to me. 


The Reykjavik Music Club consists of over 600 members, who before 
the war regularly engaged visiting artists fromthe Continent——Ignaz 
Friedmann and Telmanyi and the Prague String Quartet among others. 
I found that the Club was most keen and that I could play them anything 
I liked. Very great admiration was expressed at the old English music 
of Farnaby, Byrd and Arne, and a certain amount of the music of 
John Bull, Purcell and other old writers was already known here, Par- 
ticular interest was expressed in the pieces by Bax and Ireland which 
I included in my programme, and I have promised to send local chamber 
music players ttios by English composers. Vaughan Williams's music 
eives great delight here when it is heard from the B.B.C., and all the 
musicians (practically all educated either in Germany or Denmark) 
express the unanimous opinion that the B.B.C. programmes are very 
far ahead of all the others. I was pleased to hear the opinion of the 
Regent (who is head of the island since it broke away from Danish soil) 
that the B.B.C. orchestra under Toscanini was, in his opinion, the finest 
in the world. 
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The Music Club arranged a-fine excursion for me to Thingvellir, a 
famous spot where the original Parliament or Althing held its sittings 
from the 9th century until about 1790—an open plain surrounded by high 
volcanic rocks, with views of distant glaciers, with many beautiful water- 
falls and a great natural ravine through the high rock cliffs forming 
the road. Here the Lawgiver stood on a high crag and his voice, owing 
to the formation of the hills, could be heard a quarter of a mile away. 
The islanders came from all parts to take part in the yearly elections 
and lived in tents in the valley. Icelandic is the oldest literary language 
in urope and the purest, and what is usually called old Norse is really 
Icelandic. The old Sagas, of which the people are very proud, date from 
about the 10th century, and owing to the isolated position of the island 
these people kept their language and their literature unchanged and the 
Sagas were passed down by word of mouth by both rich and poor. Culture 
and art are highly esteemed, and one small proof lies in the fact that 
the Government has built a house containing a beautiful studio and 
exhibition room for their greatest sculptor, Einar Jonson, and regular 
grants of money are made annually to artists deemed worthy of patronage. 
In proportion to its population, Iceland produces more books than any 
other country in the world—one per annum to about -400 inhabitants. 


Previous to the advent of the cinema, the women of the island wore 
the national dress. I saw many older women wearing it, but as it was 
invariably covered by either a long modern coat or a waterproof I cannot 
wax enthusiastic as to its beauties. The headdress is a small skull cap 
of velvet from which hang at each side black silk tassels clasped with a 
gold band. The hair is ‘looped in four or five braids at the back of the 
head, the black skirt is full and long, and a flowered silk apron is worn ; 
victures of the festival dress show that it resembles the national dress of 
Torway, from whence it probably came. The modern “ lovelies ’’ are 
little replicas of Hollywood ladies, except for the fact that their blonde 
tresses are the real article and not the result of peroxide. 


It is quite impossible for any words of mine to describe the beauties 
of Ieecland, The most striking thing to a visitor is its incredible colouring, 
The voleanic rock of which the mountains are formed seems to take on 
the wonderful pastel colours of the skies. The air is so clear that one 
is deceived as to distances—only in Greece have T had _ this amazing 
sense of far distant things being so near. There is certainly a great deal 
of heavy rain, but the skies clear in a few seconds and the sun seems 
to make everything glow with vivid colour. The roads, with few excep- 
tions, are over lava beds, are very bumpy, and in bad weather almost 
impassable. A naval officer, who had seen a very large part of the world, 
told me that parts of Iceland are more frightening than anything he had 
ever seen, and when it is considered that the island is larger than Treland, 
that it has only two towns of any size and a few fishing villages, a glacier 
the size of the county of Yorkshire, vast deserts of lava and volcanos, 
entirely uninhabited, rushing torrents, boiling geysers and hot springs, and 
practically no real roads, it will be understood that it is not a country in 
which one can wander at will without danger of losing one’s self for ever 


It had been hoped that IT should give a concert at Akureyri, on the 
North coast and not far from the Arctic circle, but owing to the Icelandic 
‘plane smashing its landing wheels the plan had to be abandoned. to my 
lisappointment. However, visiting a very distant R.A.F. camp about 
150 miles from the Arctic circle, I had an exciting drive over a mountain 
pass, with marvellous scenery. On the homeward journey we ran into a 
heavy snowstorm; the driver had the utmost difficulty in seeing the 
road, and for some distance we had a deep precipice on our side—we had 
no skid chains and the road was covered with ice. The driver said if we 
started running back he would go for the bank. It was necessary to drive 
very fast owing to the gradient, and for a quarter of an hour there was 
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a strained silence in the car, and a great sigh of relief went up as we 
gained the flat moor on the top. A few minutes later we were enjoying 
superb coffee and cakes in a “‘ Norwegian ”’ ski-ing hut and congratulating 
our excellent driver. Al the way home we had on our left what one 
might describe as a heavenly ballet of Northern lights. It is impossible 
to give an adequate description of this extraordinary phenomenon of 
nature. Imagine a large inverted bowl of deep blue velvet printed with 
stars, and suddenly an unseen hand shakes out millions of miles of 
shimmering silken voile; at first these curtains are palest cream and 
then they change to lemon and gold and glow and pulse with added 
streaks of light. The streaks break into streamers and in every direction 
folds of silk drop and dance and curtsey in the sky. A pale mauve 
edge appears making little rainbows, then a purple told or two, and then 
changing to palest luminous pink and fading back to cream, spinning 
and whirling and dancing with silvery magic. The lights fade behind the 
clouds, leaving a sense as of a cessation of sound and a cold and empty 
space. In the North the lights are more vivid still in colour, and often 
deepest red. 

You may imagine how thrilling it was in these days of ‘ black-out "’ to 
lean from one’s bedroom window and watch the twinkling street lamps 
and lighted windows of the town. Icelanders never seem to go to bed— 
it is unusual for a party to break up before 2 or 3 a.m. (three out of 
five of my recitals took place at 11.15 and were packed on each occasion 
with more than 600 people). The Music Club gave a farewell banquet for 
me on my last evening, and sang more Icelandic songs, and I felt that I 
had made many new and delightful friends in this remote island. 

I wish that I could tell you something of my interesting experiences 
in a slow cargo convoy, but as anything of the slightest interest would 
be deleted by the censor (the only thing one is permitted to say, T was 
told, is that the Captain was a very nice man!), I will content my self with 
recommending a trip to Iceland and its charming people as a delightful 
experience to be indulged in by many English people, ‘‘ come the peace 


“TWENTY YEARS AFTER” 
By Cecinta V. Haycock 


66 HE most important part in the life of a cathedral or any 
| other building is the moment the architect sees it in his mind's 
eye and hastily jots down the first rough plans on the back of 

an envelope or an unpaid bill.’’ So writes Hendrik van Loon, 

I have Keen jotting down my impressions and experiences on returning 
to the R.C.M. after 22 years of teaching, but must either have paid the bill 
or put an economy label on the envelope! 

There is always a certain sadness in returning to a place of one’s youth 
a feeling akin to Wordsworth revisiting Tintern—that, ‘‘ it is not now 
as it hath been of yore,’’ and that the ‘‘ visionary gleam ’’ has fled, 

Indeed, 22 years have passed since I left the R.C.M., and it is not easy 
to shake off the weight of 22 years, to recapture those early but now 
blurred impressions. But amid the haze of these first memories, one 
stands out in radiant relief, that feeling I had 22 years ago of intense 
happiness, joy in my work, joy in companionship. ow exhilarating after 
my long absence to find this same spirit of friendliness existing in large 
measure in the R.C.M. as I know it now! Iam no stranger here. 

What a heaven-sent opportunity is mine! After teaching year after 
year, it is stimulating to be back as a student—yet with a difference— 
a student who combines in herself the freshness of the pupil with the 
practical experience of the teacher. Professor Joad is reported to have 
said that after 40 it is almost impossible to develop the innate intelligence 
and to acquire new knowledge. The mind, at this age, cannot accept so 
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readily few thoughts and ideas. It is certainly true in my case that, 
mentally and physically, in striving to acquire a technique I turn my 
Professors into veritable Oliver Twists. : 

But, on the credit side,as I watch others being taught, I can appre- 
ciate more quickly the excellent methods of sympathetic and wise Pro- 
fessors, and realise more fully that the success of a student depends on 
inspiration rather than coercion. I work, I watch, I listen. Sensibilities 
become sharpened. Mipeness is all! 

Changes abound. “ London is at war! But the joy’ of being 
there even in these grim days—the difficulties of transit made tolerable by 
such remarks as a bus conductor’s ‘‘ Hold very tight, lady, or you'll 
break your neck, and then you'll play the harp all right.’’ 

In the College I am struck by the enthusiasm and compelling interest 
of the students, and, above all, the increasing facilities for making 
music, 

In those early days, a Chamber Concert was a red-letter day, when 
the white dress was donned, but to-day, concerts are frequent and serve 
as an admirable base for aspiring performers. 

An outstanding characteristic of the R.C.M. of to-day is its excellent 
library, where, at shortest notice, music can be borrowed. The facilities, 
however, are woefully restricted by the closing of the Parry room. 

That first day of my return! The searching problem of the Time-Table, 
the enquiries at the General Office, my seeking Mr. Essex (who graciously 
welcomes everyone at the entrance and who hands out the time-tables) 
and my despair at finding mine a blank one. Did.no one want to teach 
me? Then my hasty return to the General Office and the helpful advice 
of Mr. Hare, that benefactor and mine of information. 

ach Professor's room was barred. Would my time-table ever be fixed? 
Beyone first day! 

lror further enquiries I seek the Notice Board, which sings out requests 
for organists, tenor singers, accompanists and the like. 

I was made more fully aware of change when, a few days later, I stood 
outside an empty but inviting room, 

Should I enter, or seek Miss Bull’s advice? She lives very close. 
Deciding on the latter, I moved reluctantly away, only to find at the 
opposite end of the corridor a similar room full of my own sex. I entered. 
May the men students soon return to hear once more their recreation 
room re-echoing with the tumultuous harmonies of peace! 

To the casual observer the teaching room presents no outward difference, 
but to me the beloved figure of Herbert Sharpe is missing. It is good to 
see that his spirit and influence live on in those teachers who were once 
pupils of his. TI pay lasting tribute to his memory. 

And so I end my impressions on the note that in these maturer days 
I can now realise more deeply the debt I owe the College. My return 
has been an invaluable experience, and others may like to share in and 
salute my Adventure. 


R.C.M. UNION 


The Autumn Term was particularly quiet except for considerable cor- 
respondence and a gentle but steady flow of new members, facts which 
both alike give proof of continued interest in the Union. We have been 
busy compiling a new Address List, sent out with this Magazine, and it 
is to be hoped that there are no avoidable mistakes in it. Some members 
are very good in keeping us informed of their whereabouts, from others 
there is silence, therefore we may be in the wrong—please help us to 
correct such errors, if any. 

A Happy New Year to all, and do come to the Annual General Meeting, 
which will, I hope, be on March 17. 


PHYLLIS CAREY Foster, Hon. Secretary. 
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Please note that all information intended for the next issue of the 
Magasine must reach the Edstor or Hon. Secretary by April Ist. 


There has been an exchange of greetings between British and Russian 
composers. <A letter, dated April 9, from Kuibyshev and signed by 
Russian composers, expressed great interest in the musical life of Great 
Britain, and mentioned among others the names of Ireland and Vaughan 
Williams. A reply was sent on August 26, among the signatories being 
Arthur Bliss, Benjamin Britten, Howard Ferguson, E. J. Moeran, Edmund 
Rubbra, Vaughan Williams and John Ireland. 


Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams's 70th birthday was marked by the B.B.C. 
by a series of special broadcasts of his compositions. Fellow composers— 
among them Patrick Hadley, Gordon Jacob, Constant Lambert, Elizabeth 
Maconchy, Robin Milford and Edmund Rubbra—composed special music 
which was broadcast on the evening of October 12, as a birthday gift. The 
Russian composer Shostakovitch sent a message to Dr. Vaughan Williams 
to say that his music is known and loved in the Soviet Union. ‘‘ Your 
“London Symphony’ will be performed in Kuibyshev in the very near 
future.”’ 

Mr. Frank Howes, Chairman of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, pre- 
sided at a small cocktail party given at the Savoy Hotel on November 5 
to Dame Myra Hess and her canteen helpers in connection with the third 
anniversary of the National Gallery Concerts. Among those present were: 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, Sir George Dyson and Mr. Ivor James. 


The R.C.M. has received a generous bequest from Mr. Oswald Norris 
and family for the benefit of gifted students, 


During the year 1942 the number of concerts organised by Captain 
Graham Carritt, Director of Music, London District Command Welfare 
Branch, increased to 88, as against 51 in 1941—a notable achieve- 
ment, on which Captain Carritt is to be congratulated. 


LONDON 


PROMENADE ConceRTS. During the second part of the season at the 
Royal Albert Hall Sir Adrian Boult shared the conducting with Sir Henry 
Wood. Several first performances of works by Old Collegians were 
given: on August 4, ‘‘ Heroic Prelude,’’ by William I, Harris, conducted 
by the composer ; August 6, a first performance in England of a Rondo 
for orchestra, ‘‘ Prelude to Holiday,’’ by Arthur Benjamin ; August 8, 
““Valses graves et gaies,’’ by Norman Demuth, conducted by the com- 
poser ; August 14, Symphony No. 4, by Edmund Rubbra, conducted by 
the composer ; August 19, “‘ Triptych,’’ three impressions for viola and 
orchestra, by Thomas F. Dunhill, written for, dedicated to and played 
by Lionel Tertis ; August 22, Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Knight in Armour,” 
by Ruth Gipps. Other works by Old Collegians were Marche Militaire, 
by Schubert, arr. Wood (August 6); piano concerto by Arthur Bliss 
(August 11); ‘* Blest Pair of Sirens,’ by Parry (August 12); ‘ The 
Monk's Song ’’ from ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ by George Dyson 
‘August 13); ‘‘ Mercury, Saturn, Jupiter ’’ from ‘‘ The Planets,’’ by Gustav 
Holst (August 14); Prelude, ‘‘ The Forgotten Rite,’’ by John Treland ; 
Ballet Music from ‘‘ The Perfect Fool,’’ by Holst (August 19) 5 “* Onaway ! 
awake "’ from Hiawatha, by Coleridge Taylor ; and ‘' Song of Creation ’’ 
and ‘‘ Faery Song ’’ from ‘‘ The Immortal Hour,’’ by Rutland Boughton, 
Trefor Jones sang on August 6; George Baker was the narrator in Pro- 
kofiefi’s ‘‘ Peter and the Wolf ’’ (August 11). Percy Whitlock was the 
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organist on*August 12 ; Cyril Smith played on August 15, Colin Horsley on 
August 19, Albert Sammons played Bloch’s violin concerto on August 20 
and Parry Jones sang in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony on August 21. | 


NarionaL GALLERY ConcerTs. The following have taken part since 
August 1: James Phillips, August 3 and September 16, on which latter 
date he played with the Blech String Quartet and James Whitehead in 
Schubert's string quintet ; Eric Gritton was the accompanist on August 4 
and 14 and played the continuo in Bach’s Coffee Cantata on October 7 
and November 2; Kendall Taylor played on August 5 (recital) and Sep- 
tember 18, October 19, November 16; the Menges Sextet played -on 
August 6; the Menges String Quartet on September 4, and the Menges 
String Sextet on October 12, when a Vaughan Williams programme was 
given in honour of his birthday (1872), consisting of his ‘‘ Phantasy ’’ 
string quintet, his ‘‘ Double Trio for Strings ’’ in D minor, and the first 
performance of five Shakespearean Songs (for Ralph Vaughan Williams 
on his 70th birthday) by Gerald Finzi. Ivor James and Helen Just are 
members of the Sextet. Howard Ferguson was the pianist. The Menges 
String Quartet also played on October 30 and November 18. Frank 
Merrick played the piano on August 7 and September 2; the Kamaran 
Trio (Kathleen Markwell pianist) played on August 13 ; Howard Ferguson 
played in piano duets August 381; the Ebsworth String Quartet (Jean 
Layton second violin) played on September 1 and November 6; the 
Stratton String Quartet (Irene Richards second violin) played on Sep- 
tember 7, when I*rederick Thurston joined them,in Mozart's quintet for 
clarinet and strings ; the Stratton Quartet also played on November 17, 
when one of their items was a quartet by Goossens ; John Francis (flute) 
played on September 2 and November 24; Angus Morrison and Thelma 
Reiss gave a programme together on September 28 ; Mabel Ritchie sang 
on September 20; the Rosé String Quartet (Ernest Tomlinson viola) 
played on October 1; the Philharmonic String Trio (James Whitehead 
cello), on October 2, was joined by Léon Goossens in Mozart’s quartet 
for oboe and strings in fF major and Gordon Jacob's quartet for oboe and 
strings ; the Jacques String Orchestra (Ruth Pearl, leader), conducted 
by Dr. Reginald Jacques, gave Bach programmes on October 16 and 23, 
including the complete Brandenburg concertos, when John Francis (flute) 
also took part ; Arnold Goldsbrough (piano) and James Whitehead took 
part in a Pureell-Handel programme on October 20; Benjamin Britten's 
Seven Sonnets by Michelangelo were sung on October 22 with the com- 
poser at the piano ; Vera Parker-Crook was the accompanist on Novem- 
ber 20. 

Royat ExcuHance Crry Luncutime Concerts. Cyril Smith played on 
August 5 and September 21 (recital) ; Eric Gritton was the accompanist 
on August 10 and 28 ; Irene Richards (violin) took part in the concert on 
August 14 ; Kathleen Markwell (piano) played on August 26 ; the Menges 
String Quartet on August 27; Kathleen Long on August 28; John 
Francis (flute) and Millicent Silver (piano) on September 7; Ebsworth 
String Quartet (Jean Layton second violin) on September 8 ; the Blech 
String Quartet (James Whitehead 'cello) on September 9 with James 
Phillips assisting in Schubert’s Quintet ; Howard Ferguson played in 
concerted works on September 11 and 15 ; Folk Songs arranged by Holst, 
Gordon Jacob and Moeran were sung by the Fleet Street Choir on Sep- 
tember 14; the Stratton String Quartet (Irene Richards second violin) 
played on September 21; Léon Goossens on September 29 and Albert 
Sammons on October 9. 


Royat Pui~warmMonic Society. In conjunction with the Royal Choral 
Society the R.P.S. gave a concert to ‘celebrate Vaughan Williams’s 
70th birthday. It took place on November 7 at the Albert Hall, with the 
composer conducting. The two works chosen for performance were ‘‘ A 
Sea Symphony ”’ and ‘‘ Dona nobis pacem.”’ 
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The second autumn concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society was 
given at the Royal Albert Hall on November 14 with’ the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult. At this Society’s third 
concert on December 5 Moeran’s new violin concerto was played. 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. This orchestra played at Harold 
Holt’s Sunday concerts at the Royal Albert Hall in the autumn. On 
October 4 Cyril Smith was the soloist, and on October 11 and November 1 
Leslie Heward was the conductor. The L.P.O. also played at the 
Orpheum, Golder’s Green, on November 8, conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, 
when a performance of Mahler’s ‘‘ Song of the Earth "’ was given, 


Royar CxHorar Socrety. Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem '’ was performed at the 
Royal Albert Hall on October 3 with the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Dr, Sargent. Parry Jones was one of the soloists. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. This orchestra has played at the Sunday 
Celebrity Concerts at the Cambridge Theatre. On August 2 Cyril Smith 
was the pianist, on September 13 Thelma Reiss the solo violoncellist. The 
L.S.O. also played at the Orpheum, Golder’s Green, on September 27, 
when Irene Kohler was the solo pianist, and on October 4, when one of 
‘the works performed was John Ireland’s Epic March. 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Sidney Beer conducted this orchestra 
at the Pheonix Theatre on October 11, November 8, 15, 22. On 
October 18 Léon Goossens was the soloist in a concerto for oboe and 
string orchestra by Cimarosa-Benjamin and Marie Goossens was the solo 
harpist. On November 22 Cyril Smith was the pianist. 

Boosry anpD Hawkes Concerts. The second season of these concerts 
at Wigmore Hall began on September 23, when the programme included 
John Ireland’s second violin sonata, with the composer at the piano ; 
Sonnets of Michelangelo for tenor and piano by Benjamin Britten (first 
performance), with the composer at the piano ; and a quintet for clarinet 
(Frederick Thurston) and _ strings by Arthur Bliss. On October 17 
John Francis, with Norman Franklin, played Roussel’s suite for flute 
and piano). Eugéne Goossens’s string quartet (Op. 59) (first performance’ 
in England) was played by the Stratton Quartet (Irene Richards second 
violin), John Francis played a Divertimento for flute by William 
Alwyn. On November 25 the works performed included two 
madrigals by Edmund Rubbra, ‘‘ Leave prolonging thy distress ’’ and 
“So sweet is thy discourse ’’ (first performance) ; Part Song, ‘ When 
May is in her prime,’’ by John Ireland ; Motet, ‘' Valiant for Truth,’’ by 
Vaughan Williams ; Hymn to St. Cecilia, Op. 27, by Benjamin Britten 
(first public performance), and Sonata for piano by Constant Lambert. 

The vocal music was sung by the B.B.C. Singers under Leslie Woodgate. 
These singers include Margaret Rees, Emlyn Bebb, Stanley Riley, Sybilla 
Marshall and Marjorie Avis among their number. 


Jacques StrinG Orcuestra. The Jacques String Orchestra, led by 
Ruth Pearl and conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques, who is Director of 
Music to C.E.M.A., played at a C.E.M.A. concert at Chelsea Town [all on 
September 1, with Trefor Jones as the singer. On October 10 this orchestra 
assisted at a vocal recital given at Wigmore Hall. On October 24, at 
the same hall, the orchestra included in their programme Vivaldi's con- 
certo grosso in A minor (solo violins played by ‘Ruth Pearl and Irene 
Richards), and Suite for strings by Herbert Howells (first performance), 


THe. FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE gave a concert at Wigmore Hall on 


September 17, when Kendall Taylor played, and on September 24, when 
Irene Kohler and Reginald Goodall were among the artists. 


CENTRAL Hart. The final contest of a Musical Festival for the Forces 
was held at Central Hall,-Westminster, on October 24, Leslie Woodgate 
was the general director of the music. 
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Morey Cotiece. A recital concert was given by the Stratton String 
Quartet (Imene Richards second violin) on September 12 ; the programme 
included a*quartet by Michael Tippett. On October 10 John Francis 
(flute) took part in a concert of instrumental music by Telemann, and 
on November 7 Michael Tippett conducted a group of string players 
and the Morley College Choir in works by Orlando Gibbons. 


GERALD CoopER CHAMBER CONCERTS. These concerts took place at 
Afolian Fall. On September 26 the Blech String Quartet (James 
Whitchead ‘cello) played ; on October 24 the English Ensemble (Kathleen 
Long piano) ; on November 7 Cyril Smith took part in Bach’s Concerto 
in C major for two pianos and orchestra ; on November 21 the Menges 
String Sextet (which includes Ivor James and Helen Just) played ; the 
Stratton String Quartet (Irene Richards second violin) played on Decem- 
ber 5, 


Society OF WomeEN Musicians. The 3lst Annual General Meeting of 
this Society took place on November 14 at 74, Grosvenor Street, when a 
programme of music included songs sung by Vida Harford, and works 
by Loeillet and Turina, played by the Ruth Dyson piano quartet. At 
the concert on December 12, Rose Morse, Irene Richards, Eiluned Davies* 
and Constance Stockbridge were among the artists taking part. 


Forum Cius. Cicely Arnold and Edith Lake were two of the three 
performers in a concert of ‘‘ Old Music with old Instruments ’’ given at 
the forum Club, under the Music Section, on November 10. 

Two songs by Marion Scott were included in the programme of vocal 
and instrumental music on December 8. 


Lonpon Districr COMMAND WELFARE ConcERTS. A new venture has 
been begun in a series of concerts held in the Guards’ Chapel, Wellington 
Barracks. At the first John McKenna was the vocalist, the Ebsworth 
Quartet played movements by Haydn and Dvorak, and Lieut. W. G. Hook 
played Vaughan Williams’s organ prelude ‘‘ Rhosymedre.’’ At the second, 
on December 27, May Harrison was the solo violinist, John McKenna was 
one of the singers, and Lieut. Hook conducted the London District Choral 
Society in excerpts from Handel's ‘‘ Messiah.’’ Captain Graham 
Carritt, as Director of Music, has organised the concerts and he often acts 
as accompanist at them, 


Sr. Grorcre’s Music anp Arr Circie, This Circle meets in St. George's 
Church, Bloomsbury, for weekly concerts. On September 10 Ruth Gipps 
gave a Bach recital, which included Busoni’s arrangement of the Chaconne, 
the Fantasia and Fugue in A minor, Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
and d’Albert’s arrangement of the Passacaglia. ° 


Mippay Music, PortLanp Harti. These weekly concerts take place on 
Wednesdays, and have been organised by the Mayoress of St. Marylebone 
in aid of the Mayoress’s Comforts Fund. Dr. Malcolm Sargent is one 
of the patrons. On October 28 Olive Groves and George Baker gave a 
Gilbert and Sullivan programme ; on November 11 the Ebsworth String 
Quartet (Jean Layton second violin) played, their items including the 
Three Idylls by Frank Bridge. On November 25 a concert was given of 
Old Music with Old Instruments by Cicely Arnold (singer, harpsichord 
and clavichord), I. Marshall Johnson (lute, viola d'amore) and Edith Lake 
(viola da gamba). On December 2 Vida Harford sang and Gwendolen 
Mason played the harp. 

Sir Adrian Boult conducted the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra at the 
Albert Hall on September 20 at a concert given by Dame Myra Hess for 
Lady Cripps’s United Aid to China Fund. 

Kendall Taylor played at Wigmore Hall on October 11 at a concert 
in aid of the Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John Appeal. 
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On November 28 Cyril Smith was the soloist at a concert at the Royal 
Albert Hall in aid of the Colonial Comforts Fund. Coleridge Taylor’s 
Overture “‘ Toussaint l’Ouverture "’ was one of the items on the pro- 

mme. 

At the Sadlers Wells Ballet on November 26 the first item was Constant 
Lambert’s Overture, ‘‘ The Bird Actors.’’ 

At a midday recital of church music on September 21 the St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Choir included in the programme Somervell’s ‘‘ The King of 
Love,’’ Charles Wood’s “‘ Expectans expectavi,’”’ and ‘‘ O Thou the Central 
Orb,”’ and hymn tunes by Parry and Vaughan Williams. 

Peter Goodman was tho organist at the Bedford College Assembly at 
the Guildhall; Cambridge, on October 14, and gave the weekly lunch hour 
recital at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on October 12. He gave a short recital 
in Perth Cathedral on November 8. 

Dr. Peasgood, acting organist of Westminster Abbey, gave organ 
recitals on October 21, 28, November 4 and 11. 

Dr. W. S. Lloyd Webber gave a recital at All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
on November 1. 

A performance of Brahms’s Requiem under Dr. Edgar Cook took place 
in Southwark Cathedral on November 7 as a memorial to Dr. W. H. Reed, 
who for 25 years was connected with the Specia! Music of the Cathedral. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS MUSIC 


BiunDeEtt’s. The school choir joined with other choirs to give a per- 
formance of Parry’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia’s Day,’’ William Parsons singing the 
bass solos. A ‘Cello and Piano recital was given by Audrey Piggott 
and Thurston Dart. 

Canrorp ScHoor. A pianoforte recital was given by Cyril Smith. 


Eton Cotiece. Under the direction of Dr. Henry Ley the following 
concert performances have been given in recent months:—Piano recital 
by Cyril Smith ; Piano recital by Louis Kentner ; concert by Menges String 
Quartet ; ‘‘ Dido and Aeneas "’ (Purcell) ; R.A.F. Symphony Orchestra 
(solo pianist, Solomon) ; and Mozart’s Requiem Mass. 


Epsom CotteGe. The programme of the Choral and Orchestral Society's 
concert included Professor Hely-Hutchinson’s ‘‘I vow to thee, my 
country ’’ and ‘“‘ Jackdaw of Rheims,”’ by Dr. Lang. 


OunDLE ScHoot. At the School orchestral concert Walford Davies's 
‘Solemn Melody '’ and Frank Bridge's ‘‘ Phantasy '’ in C minor were 
performed, At the senior and junior Military Band Concert [olst’s Suite 
in E flat was played. 

Worksop CoLLeGe. The school orchestra and choir joined with Work- 
sop Choral Union in a concert at which Holst’s Two Psalms were sung, 

Orp Music with OLp INstrumMents. This group of artists has given 
concerts at a number of schools and colleges, and also public concerts, 
including two at Oxford, at Bishop’s Stortford, and at Marylebone Midday 
Music. Besides these they have given many concerts for the Forces and 
for Youth Clubs. 


THE PROVINCES 


AMERSHAM. Joan Elwes was one of the soloists in a performance of 
‘“* Elijah '’ at Amersham. 

BIRMINGHAM. Concerts by the City Orchestra. On July 9 Dr. W. K., 
Stanton conducted a performance of Schumann's second symphony and 
of Butterworth’s ‘‘ A Shropshire Lad.’’ The Workers’ Musical Associa- 
tion on July 11 gave as one of the items in a programme of British, 
American and Soviet music Ireland’s ‘‘ These things shall be.’’ In a 
series of concerts by the ‘‘ Friends of Music ’’ a recital was given by 
Albert Sammons and William Murdoch. 
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BouRNEMOUTH. In a concert given at Southbourne, Bournemouth, works 
by Vaughan Williams were included in the programme. The Wessex 
Symphony, Orchestra, conducted by Reginald Goodall, gave a concert on 
August 3 and the Jacques String Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Reginald 
Jacques, gave a C.IE.M.A. concert later in the month. 


Bricuton, Stanford Robinson, Richard Austin and Reginald Goodall 
conducted three of the concerts given by the Wessex Symphony Orchestra 
during a Festival week held here in September. 


Bristo., During a Festival week held at Colston Hall, Leslie Heward 
and Dr. Malcolm Sargent were among the conductors, and among the 
works performed were Ireland’s ‘‘ Epic March ’’ and Britten’s ‘‘ Sinfonia 
da Requiem,’’ George Baker was the narrator in Prokofiev's ‘‘ Peter and 
the Wolf.’’ 

A Festival week was held in the Colston Hall from August 3 to § inclu- 
sive. The London Philharmonic Orchestra was conducted by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent and Leslie Heward, besides other conductors, and among the 
artists taking part were George Baker, Irene Kohler, Maria Donska and 
Charles Gregory. 

Bromirey. A memorial concert to the late Dr. W. H. Reed was given 
by the Bromley and Chislehurst Orchestra on October 24. Sir Adrian 
Boult conducted, Albert Sammons was the soloist in Elgar’s Violin Con- 
certo and the programme included Dr. Reed’s own Symphony for Strings. 


Coatpir Haru (near Bristol), The programme of the first concert given 
by the Philharmonic Society included Holst’s part song for women’s voices 
and strings, ‘‘ Love on my heart,’’ part songs by Parry and songs by 
Parry and Stanford. 


COTTENHAM PARK. Stanford’s ‘‘ Glorious and powerful God '' and 
Charles Wood's ‘‘O Thou, the Central Orb ’’ were sung at a choir festival 
in the summer, 

Durnam. Nearly 80 choirs (about 2,000 singers) from Women’s Insti- 
tutes and other organisations in the county of Durham took part in a 
performance of Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ Toward the unknown region." 
Cyril Maude accompanied, and also played Bach's organ toccata and 
fugue in D minor, 


Epinpurcu, At a recital in July the boys of Melville College sang 
songs by Holst, Geoffrey Shaw and Parry, and Dr. Greenhouse Allt played 
an organ work by Walford Davies. 


ry. Two recitals were given in the Cathedral on July 80 and 
August 6. At the first of these Dr. M. P. Conway played Bach’s organ 
fugue in A minor, and the programme of the second included Stanford's 
“* Bible Songs,’’ sung by William Parsons, and organ solos by Dr. Conway. 

GLAsGcow. Stanford’s Te Deum in B flat was sung at a summer recital 
in St. Margaret's Church, Newlands, Glasgow. 

GLoucEstTeR. Herbert Sumsion conducted the Gloucester Choral and 
Orchestral Societies in a performance of ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus’’ in the 
Cathedral on July 29 ; and he also played in a recital given on August 4. 

GuILprorp, Two concerts were given by the Guildford Symphony 
Orchestra (conductor, Claud Powell) on October 31 and November 28. 
Two works for pianoforte and strings by Armstrong Gibbs were played 
at the first concert, and in the programme of the second was a new 
overture, ‘‘ The Spirit of London,’’ by David Moule Evans, conducted 
by the composer. The leader of the orchestra was Stanley Blagrove. 


Hupprersrietp. Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted a performance of 
Verdi’s Requiem by the Choral Society on October 17. 

Jesmonp. Vaughan Williams’s Coronation Te Deum was sung in the 
Parish Church on October 4. 








| 
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Leeps. Cyril Smith joined Phyllis Sellick in a recital of music for two 
pianos under the auspices of the Leeds Concert Society. 


LetcesTER. Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted the London Symphony 
Orchestra and the Leicester Choral Society in two concerts on August 25 
and 27. Qn October 11 the Leicester Bach Choir gave a performance in 
the Cathedral which included Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G minor ; and 
at the same concert Dr. Thalben Ball played organ solos, 


LicurieLp. The Central School Choir, at a recital in St. Mary’s Church, 
sang, among other works, Walford Davies’s ‘‘ Had we but hearkened,”’ 
and songs by Arthur Somervell. Organ music by Parry was played. 


Lymincton. Five choirs of the New Forest area combined in singing 
a service in the Parish Church, conducted by Dr. Harold Rhodes. He 
also conducted a similar service on a larger scale in Winchester Cathedral, 
when 25 choirs (400 singers) joined the Cathedral choir. 


Newsury. Stanford’s Te Deum in B flat and evening service in A were 
sung at the Parish Church Choir Festival. On July 28 the Wessex Sym- 
phony Orchestra (conductor, Reginald Goodall) gave two concerts in the 
Corn Exchange. 

NewcastLe. George Dodds conducted a series of National People’s 
Concerts at Newcastle. Besides performing some larger choral works, 
choir and audience joined in the national songs and hymns, books of 
words being available. Ireland’s ‘‘ Epic March ’’ was played at the first 
concert given by the North Eastern Regional Orchestra, 


NorwicH. Margaret Fleming gave a piano recital at a concert arranged 
by the Norfolk Rural Music School at the Castle Museum, Norwich, on 
November 7. 


NotrinGHaM. Vaughan Williams’s Sea Symphony was performed on 
October 10 by the Nottingham Harmonic Society with the Hallé Orchestra. 


Oxrorp. A series of recitals of all Beethoven's piano sonatas, played 
by Professor Hely-Hutchinson, began on October 15 at the Taylorian 
Institute. At the first concert Sir Hugh Allen explained that by the 
proceeds it was hoped to raise money to found a prize in memory of Sir 
Donald Tovey for a senior member of the University, to enable him to 
devote himself to some branch of research work, for a period of perhaps 
two years. 


Ruyt. The Rhyl and District Choral Society sang Ireland's ‘ These 
things shall be '’ at one of their concerts in the summer, 


Rocuester. The programme of the recital given by the Rochester 
Choral Society in the Cathedral on October 3 included Holst’s ‘‘ Hymn 
of Jesus '’ and his Two Psalms for chorus, strings and organ, At another 
concert Parry’s ‘‘ Songs of Farewell ’’ were sung. 


SomMeRSET Rurat Community Councit. Ann Crittall, Music Organiser, 
with Miss Kahn (E.F.D. & S.S.), organised a course of informal 
folk dancing and singing gatherings from September 14 to 18 at Taunton, 
Chard, Yeovil, Wells and Weston-super-Mare, which included folk dancing 
for social occasions, Percussion bands and music for folk dancing, the 
presentation of dances to Adults, Youth Clubs, and Children, and choice 
of dances for special occasions, singing by rote, folk songs and general 
dancing. 


Torouay. On September 17 Vaughan Williams's ‘‘ The Lark Ascend- 
ing "’ was played in an Anglo-Russian programme given by the Municipal 
Orchestra (augmented). 

WarminsTeR. Dyson's ‘‘ Songs of Courage ’’ were sung at a concert 
in aid of war-time charities in the Minster Church, Warminster. 
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Watrorp. A festival was held from October 5 to 8 inclusive. The 
Orchestra was the London Philharmonic. Among the conductors was 
Leslie Heward ; Irene Kohler was one of the artists, and a pianoforte 
concerto by Franz Reizenstein was among the works performed. 


WIncneESTER, The Jacques String Orchestra recently gave a C.E.M.A. 
concert in the Cathedral. Dr. Reginald Jacques conducted. 


Yor. The Diocesan Festival took place in the Minster on July 4. 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ England, my England ’’ was sung. On July 22 
the York Musical Society gave the same composer's ‘‘ Five Mystical 
Songs,’' with George Parker as soloist. At a Serenade Concert given by 
the York Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Iris Lemare, Vaughan 
Williams's ‘‘ The Lark Ascending ’’ was included in the programme. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Wessex Philharmonic Orchestra made a tour of the Southern 
Counties during July, August and September. It gave single concerts in 
the following towns: Chichester, Brighton, Bath, Winchester, Weymouth, 
Southampton, Newbury, Bournemouth, Swindon, Petersfield, Newport 
(I. of W.), Trowbridge ; also in Leicester, Swansea, Cardiff, Salisbury and 
Wolverhampton, and in many towns in the district ; and from August 24 
to 29 inclusive it held an Orchestral Music Festival, with daily concerts, 
at Reading. The conductors during the Festival included the orchestra’s 
regular conductor, Reginald Goodall, and Leslie Heward ; the single con- 
certs were conducted by Reginald Goodall and Dé, Malcolm Sargent. 


Albert Sammons and Dr, Malcolm Sargent gave a series of Sonata 
Recitals at Grimsby, Leeds, Newcastle and Newport (Mon.) in September 
in connection with the Russell-Fielding Celebrity Features. 


Margaret Bissett and Harry Stubbs took part in a C.E.M.A. factory 
tour from August 31 to September 12. Margaret Bissett gave a lecture 
recital at Saffron Walden on October 7, sang at a C.E.M.A. concert at 
Compton, Winchester, November 15, gave a recital with Kathleen Cooper 
at Southend on November 22, and another recital at the County School 
for Girls, Tonbridge, with Harry Stubbs, November 24, and sang in 
concerts at Portsmouth and Bournemouth, November 25 and 29, when 
her programme included songs by Quilter, Vaughan Williams and Elgar. 


Kathleen Cooper played at a Celebrity Concert at Croydon on July 5; 
took part in a C.Ie.M.A. concert tour with Winifred Small and Helen 
Anderson in the Newcastle area and North Riding in September and 
October ; gave a two-piano recital with Dorothea Vincent at Derby on 
October 10, when the programme included modern British works and 
Anson’s arrangement of ‘‘ Triana,’’ and gave concerts with May Harrison 
for the Forces on October 22, November 5 and December 15. Kathleen 
Cooper gave lecture recitals for the Y.M.C.A. at Croydon on November 18 
and 25, December 9 and 16, and at Aldershot on December 2. She also 
gave a recital with Margaret Bissett at Southend on November 22, as 
mentioned above. 


ABROAD 


America (UNITED STATES). James Friskin' gave a piano recital in the 
Town Tall, New York, on October 17, when his programme included 
Moward Ferguson’s sonata in F minor, written in memory of Harold 
Samuel, 


CanaDa. Barbara Cass (Mrs. Cass-Beggs) has given a number of recitals 
of English songs, and lecture-recitals in Toronto and other places. Her 
rogrammes include songs by Stanford, Vaughan Williams, John Ireland, 
Terbert Howells, Arthur Benjamin, Walford Davies, Martin Shaw and 
V. Hely-Hutchinson. 
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L. Bullock-Webster (whom Collegians of Parry days will recollect as 
organiser of the first R.C.M. football club and the successor of Edward 
Behr as its captain) is now Provincial Director of Community Drama in 
the Department of Education, Victoria, British Columbia. Stanford 
University (Dramatists’ Association) has recently made him a life member 
and Montana State University has made him a Masker Royal. He served 
as an officer in the last war ; in the present war he is a rear-rank private 
in the Lesion of Frontiersmen. . 

ICELAND. At the express invitation of the Icelanders and the British 
Council, Kathleen Long went to Iceland in the latter part of the summer. 
She has written an account of her impressions which appears elsewhere in 
this Magazine, but as she says little in it of her own engagements and 
notable successes, the Editor adds the following note:— 

Miss Long gave five solo recitals in Reykjavik, two for the Music 
Club and three for the public, three broadcasts, and two concerts for 
the Forces. Her programmes included sonatas by Schubert, Chopin, 
Mozart and Schumann ; variations by Beethoven, Schumann, Gabriel 
Fauré and Rameau ; a Bach Partita; old English pieces by Byrd, Arne 
and Farnaby ; modern British pieces by Bax and Ireland ; and a group 
of pieces by Debussy and Ravel. More “ popular’? works included 
Chopin's Ballades and Polonaise, and smaller pieces by Brahms and 
Rachmaninoff. ‘‘ Such is the taste of the Music Club,’’ says Miss Long, 
“that the press considered Rachmaninoff’s Preludes not worthy of the 
rest of the programmes, and requested Schubert and Bach for a broadcast 
in preference to more popular music. Even the Forces broadcasts were 
much more classical than those usually chosen by the B.B.C.’’ She added: 
“ The audiences at these concerts would only be equalled by the very best 
of our audiences here, as the Icelanders are exceedingly educated in their 
taste and very discriminating.”’ 


Russta. The orchestra of the Moscow Opera, conducted by Prof, V. 
Nebolsen, recently gave a concert of British music in Kuibyshev, The 
programme included Vaughan Williams's London Symphony, Ireland's 
Symphonic Rhapsody, and one of Stanford's Irish Rhapsodies. 


SWEDEN. Dr. Malcolm Sargent has lately concluded a successful tour in 
Sweden organised by the British Council. He conducted the orchestras 
at Stockholm and Gothenberg and a broadcast of British music. Among 
the works played during the tour was Britten’s Sinfonia da Requiem, 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V.. Butterworth’s ‘‘ A Shropshire Lad,’ by the Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult (C. 8287). Vaughan Williams’s '' Linden 
Lea,’’ sung by Astra Desmond. Shostakovitch’s Symphony No. 5, Op. 47, 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Stokowski (D.B. 8991-6), 
Handel’s ‘‘ Water Music ’’ Suite, by the Hallé Orchestra, under Dr, 
Sargent (C 3306-7). Intermezzo and Serenade from ‘' Hassan ’' and La 
Calinda from ‘* Koanga,"’ by Delius, played by the Hallé Orchestra, under 
Constant Lambert (C. 3273). ‘‘ Walk to the Paradise Garden,"’ from “ A 
Village Romeo and Juliet,’’ by Delius, played by the New Symphony 
Orchestra, under Geoffrey Toye (D. 1738). Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro for Strings, Op. 47, played by B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, under 
Sir Adrian Boult (D.B, 3198-9), Vaughan Williams’s Symphony No. 4 in 
F minor, by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by the com- 
poser (D.B. 3367-70). Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis, played by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, under Sir 
Adrian Boult (D.B. 3958-9). Walton’s Overture, ‘‘ Portsmouth Point,’’ 
by B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, under Sir Adrian Boult (D.A. 1540), 
Bax’s ‘‘ Tintagel ’’ and ‘‘ Mediterranean,’’ by New Symphony Orchestra, 
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conducted by Eugtne Goossens (C. 1619-20). Vaughan Williams’s Overture 
to ‘‘ The Wasps,”’ by Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Sargent. Psalms 
90 and 19, sung by B.B.C. Singers, under Leslie Woodgate. . 


Decca. “Beethoven's E flat piano trio, Op. 70, No. 2, by Grinke Trio 
(Kendall Taylor piano), Old Italian Lute Air and Paradies’ Toccata, 
played by Kathleen Long. 

Corumpra. Schubert’s ‘‘ Death and the Maiden ’’ quartet, played by 
Philharmonia String Quartet (Frederick Riddle viola). 


BIRTHS 


Srewart. On May 12, 1942, to Mr. and Mrs. Douglas M, Stewart, a 
daughter (Christina Charlotte). 


Menzies. On November 10, 1942, at Cinders Wood, St. Michaels, 
Tenbury Wells, to Rosamond (née Saunders), wife of Maxwell Menzies, 
Qnd Lieut., R.A., a son. 


Warker. On November 29, 1942, to Ann (née Howard), wife of David 
Walker, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 


Wenner—Jounstone. On October 3, 1942, Dr. W. S. Lloyd Webber to 
Jean Johnstone, at All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Dunni1—FEAtonBy. On December 23, 1942, at the Church of St. 
Lawrence, Frodingham, Lincolnshire, Dr. Thomas F. Dunhill, F.R.C.M., 
fon. R.A.M., to Isabella (Belle) Simpson Featonby, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr, John Featonby and Mrs, Featonby, of 15, Cliff Gardens, 
Seunthorpe. 


Lleron-MAXWELL—PAGET-MELLOR. On December 9, 1942, Sir Patrick 
Heron-Maxwell to Geraldine Paget-Mellor. 


OBITUARY 


MAURICE SONS 
L3rn SEPTEMBER, 1857—28TH SEPTEMBER, 1942 


The news of Maurice Sons's death was received with deep regret by 
the musical world, as many remembered his fame as a great orchestral 
leader. But to the Royal College of Music, where he taught from 1903 
to 1937, and to all those who studied with him there, it brought profound 
sorrow, for it revealed the passing of a great teacher, artist and friend. 


I feel it a privilege to have been singled out among all his pupils to 
write a tribute to his genius. During the six years that I studied under 
him, after many early struggles I began to realise the truth of Sir Hubert 
Parry’s words when he said to me on more than one occasion, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, you are studying with one of the finest teachers in the world.” 
Mr. Sons's knowledge and interpretations of the classics were unique, and 
he constantly inspired his pupils by the highest ideals of perfection. 


In the many obituary notices that have appeared in the press the 
writers have rightly stressed his importance as an orchestral leader. 
Having had the privilege of sitting with him at the leader’s desk in the 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, I can readily endorse this appreciation of his 
great capacity to inspire and to lead. But few, if any, writers have shown 
a just recognition of his abilities as a solo player—yet he was, in point of 
fact, one of the finest violinists of his age, and would have received far 
greater public recognition but for his retiring manner and an unfortunate 
platform appearance. His tone was glorious and so essentially individual! 
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Who that heard it can forget his playing of the great Beethoven and 
Brahms violin concertos? 1 well remember Harold Samuel telling me 
that Sons’s performance of the Beethoven concerto was one of the out- 
standing events of his life ; and I know that one of the greatest moments 
of my musical career was the awe-inspiring experience of playing the Bach 
double concerto with him at a Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert. 


On many occasions I had the privilege of hearing him play the Bach 
solo sonatas in the quietness of his home—these performances were truly 
unforgettable. One recalls his wonderful skill in playing chords so that 
they had the unity and sonority of organ tone—his masterly change of 
bow—his unique staccato bowing which was heavier and smoother in 
comparison with the choppy and stiff style so prevalent amongst violinists 
to-day. Above all, one remembers the extraordinary control, impeccable 
phrasing and musical insight which made these intimate performances a 
lasting musical experience. 


He was a man often misunderstood, but he was among the great- 
hearted, and his art was to him a sacred trust which he fulfilled with a 
greatness all his own. 

‘ Dora (GARLAND) Darke. 


W. JAMIESON DODDS 
DECEMBER, 1942 


“ Billy ’’ Dodds, who was beloved by all at College, has passed on. 
The newspaper reported that ‘‘ Mr. Jamieson Dodds had been _ killed 
in a recent raid on an East Anglian town,’’ 


He had been at College for some time when I arrived in 1910. Hailing 
from Newcastle, he studied singing with Mr. Albert Visetti, and impressed 
everybody with his fine singing in the operas, under Sir Charles Stanford, 
and at many concerts. 


He was tremendously popular with everybody, and I soon learnt this 
was due to his manliness and his fine character, wedded to his great 
vocal gifts. He had an extremely virile personality and, with this, 
great charm. 

He married Moya Finucane, also a student at College. 

After College he sang at many of the important concerts and festivals, 
but finally made the stage his career in musical productions, where 
he was deservedly very successful, appearing in ‘‘ The Lilac Domino," 
“ Polly,”’ and many other productions in London, He toured Australia, 
America, and most of the English-speaking world, meeting with success 
wherever he went. ; 

Those who knew him will deeply deplore his passing and the manner 
of it. 

am, (Cay 


FROM THE MAGAZINE’S POST BAG 


From BARBARA CASS 
TORONTO, 


AuGust, 1942, 


Barbara Cass (Mrs. Cass-Beggs), together with her husband and little 
daughter, were on their way to Canada in the ‘‘ Athenia '’ when she was 
torpedoed at the beginning of the war. All three were saved and 
ultimately reached Toronto, but all their things were lost. Not long ago 
she sent a most interesting letter to Miss Bull to be passed on to the 
Magazine. The following are extracts: — 
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‘ Life has treated us very kindly after the adventure of ‘ getting here,’ 
and by degrees I have managed to re-collect most of my music and quite 
a few other things. Every now and then we both say, ‘‘ Now, where 
is so-and-so? '’—only to remember that it too is somewhere at the bottom 
of the sea! However, things matter very little compared to people, and 
once we knew that Rosemary was safe nothing else mattered. 


‘‘ Although Toronto has every kind of music, English songs are singu- 
larly unknown, and this is even more true of the other parts of Canada. 
So I have been concentrating on English songs, and in addition to singing 
them I have been talking about them. In addition to the concerts of 
which I enclose programmes, I have had quite a number of jobs with the 
Women’s Canadian Club in different towns in Ontario, and this has been 
great fun, as I have had the chance of getting about and seeing the 
country. ... The towns look so settled and up to date that one feels 
they have been here much longer than they really have. New York is, 
of course, the focal musical point, not London, and this seems true of 
life in general. Sentiment binds Canada to England, but the economic 
and cultural strings are American. We are happy here. I feel I have a 
job to do with music, and my ,husband, in addition to his University 
work, is hard at work on a war job. . . . Sometimes we long to be back 
home sharing your experiences. Last June 11th I had twin babies, a 
boy and a girl (Michael and Ruth), and we are very thrilled with them. 


All my good wishes go to the College and the work you are doing. 
Please remember me to any of my friends, particularly Kathleen McQuitty 
and Sir Percy Buck.”’ 


REVIEWS 
MUSIC 


DIRGE (Part Song for Mixed voices) 4d. net. SPRING (Part Song for 
Mixed Voices) 5d, net. TWO dea PIECES (for Small Orches- 
tra) full score 6/- net. Arthur Benjamin. Published by Messrs. 
Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd. 


Some years ago Mr. Benjamin composed and published two or three 
part songs which were of a quality that made one hope he would follow 
them up with others. Here, now, are successors, ‘‘ Successors ’’ in fact ; 
for they show the same quiet-hearted beauty, the same easeful handling 
of vocal lines and textures ; and the same response to a reticence in these 
lyrics of David MacCaughie that was in the Ralph Hodgson poems of the 
earlier partsong-settings. Formally these two recent part-songs show the 
usual certainty of design ; though some opinion might challenge the long 
‘recapitulation ’’ in ‘‘ Spring.’’ Both part-songs avoid any problems 
for the ‘‘ mental ’’ ear of the singers, nor is there any general prevailing 
difficulty to contend against. 


There must be a wide welcome for the ‘‘ Two Jamaican Pieces,’’ the 
first of which (in the Two-Pianos original version the composer made for 
Joan and Valerie Trimble) is already of established fame. Not even Mr. 
Benjamin’s precision and high skill can make the ‘‘ Rumba ”’ as elusive as 
it is in its original medium ; yet no-one else could have gone so near to 
success, The ‘‘ Jamaican Song ’’ challenges no such comparison ; it exists 
in its own orchestral right ; is charming without sentimentality ; and so 
economic in means, that only a skilled set of players can give it the 
delicacy it deserves, and only a Benjamin could have composed it. 

Ish 18h 
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CONCERTO FOR OBOE AND STRINGS. Domenico Cimarosa, freely 
artanged by Arthur Benjamin. Full score, 4/-. Set of parts, 4/-. 
Reduction for oboe (or clarinet) and piano. Hawkes & Son. 38/-. 


(First performed by Leon Goossens at the Promenade Concert of 
July 22nd, 1942.) 


Here is a new concerto in the style of the Pergolesi-Barbirolli, which is 
also dedicated to Evelyn Rothwell. The Cimarosa tunes have not quite 
the freshness and charm of the Pergolesi, but nevertheless this is very 
satisfying oboe music of the purely vocal type, and a useful addition to 
the repertory. It is in the usual four movements, of which the third, 
a Siciliano, is perhaps the most musically interesting, while the second 
and fourth give the soloist an opportunity for showing off a dexterous 
tongue. There is, however, no actual technical display in the work, which 
depends for its effect entirely on tone, phrasing, and nuance, for all of 
which it provides ample scope. The arranging and scoring are simple 
and therefore excellent, and perhaps one may be permitted to express 
the wish that Mr. Benjamin should follow it up with an original work 
in the same medium. 

R. G, 


TRAVELLERS. By Patrick Hadley. Oxford University Press. Vocal 
score 1/6. 


It is possible for any good composer to turn out a good occasional work 
ad hoc ; it is possible for a good composer to turn out a great work on 
a big theme by the intensity of his imagination. What is not easy is to 
convert the fires of strong feeling aroused by great events into a worthy 
work of art. Some sort of ‘' (distancing "" (as the psychologists say) or 
“recollection in tranquility ’’ (as Wordsworth puts it) seems to be 
necessary if the emotions of life are to be transmuted into the emotions 
of art. The imagination, which can be so nimble in composing ad hoc 
for a festival or a festivity, needs time if it is to rise to the heights, not 
of an occasion but of deep emotion. An example of a work which fulfils 
these conditions is Elgar’s cantata, ‘‘ For the Fallen,’’ which came out 
of the last war. 


Hadley’s shorter cantata, ‘‘ Travellers,’’ achieves a similar directness 
and stability of feeling while keeping the music in focus. It was not 
written for an event, but to express, in the words of its dedication to 
Cambridge men, ‘‘ gratitude and admiration to those who have been and 
are going forth from these walls to travel on a hard road.’’ Here is 
crystallised not the elegiac and retrospective emotions of Binyon's poem 
which Elgar's imagination somehow fixed in imperishable tones, but the 
ardour of high endeavour in the words of Alan Pryce-Jones caught and 
made incandescent in Hadley’s singularly direct and soaring music, 

This directness, which spells sincerity of feeling, expresses itself in a 
technically perilous but successful use of unison and near-unison instead 
of counterpoint for the choral writing. A firm line pushes on through 
splintering tonal and semi-tonal skids and clashes, and broadens from 
time to time into strong block harmony ; terse little turns of figuration 
give off energy in the orchestra ; a soprano solo, launching itself far away 
among the flat keys, provides not merely the sheer contrast of tone, speed 
and dynamics that all music demands, but also the reverie that brings back 
the past to point the hardness of the present ; the hardness of B minor 
issues in the triumph of B major ; triplets that look like trumpet calls give 
to the work its character as a salute. Salute it is, to the younger gene- 
ration. 


By Ua 
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TWO SKETCHES FOR STRING ORCHESTRA. I. English landscape. 
Il. August Bank Holiday. By Gordon Jacob. Novello & Co., Ltd. 


Full score, 5/-. Parts: First violin, 1/6; second violin, 1/6 ; 
viola, 1/6 ; violoncello, 1/6 ; double bass, 8d. 


Opposite the first page of this full score stand the familiar words, 
‘‘ Made if, England.’’ Fancy is tempted to fly beyond their print-and- 
paper connotation to see in them a motto symbolising the music. 
‘* Made ’’—the past tense of ‘‘ to make,’’ suggesting the grand Scottish 
term to denote a poet—‘‘a maker.’’ Truly that is right. Both these 
sketches for string orchestra by Gordon Jacob are of the stuff of poetry 
and as English (not merely British!) as the Home Counties themselves. 
The first one expresses the quiet beauty of an ‘‘ English Landscape ’’ with 
flowing lines of melody that never cloy, smooth and unfussed rhythms, 
subtle clashes of harmony sliding past each other as the parts move on 
their ways, tone colourings as gentle as Surrey’s skies and fields, and 
just one hill—so one would guess—where the music rises to a climax. 
The other sketch supplies a strong contrast. ‘‘ August Bank Holiday "’ 
is vigorous, racy, rollickingly rhythmic, all the parts jolly to play, with 
pungent sforzandos that flash out like Cockney banter and the workman- 
ship so deft that the music speeds along like a perfectly running car. 
Yor players and hearers alike these pieces should be an ‘‘ open sesame "’ 
into the holiday mood, and they are a most welcome addition to the 

literature of music for string orchestra. IMraavES: 


QUARTET No, 2 FOR STRINGS. Op. 59. ‘By Eugene Goossens. 
Hawkes Pocket Series, No. 29. Boosey & Hawkes. 5/-. 


This quartet is a thoroughly genuine and exciting piece of modern music, 
whose apparently complicated rhythms and harmonies become lucid and 
essential on close acquaintance. The work starts with a short introduc- 
tion, after which the viola announces a plaintive little phrase in seven- 
eight and three-four, on which most of the first movement is built ; 
nevertheless it is rich in material, including a sostenuto second subject 
over a sharply contrasted drum-like accompaniment, and, in the develop- 
ment section, a short but exhilarating fugue. The slow movement is 
headed by two lines from Coleridge's ‘‘ Fears in Solitude, written in 1798 
during the Alarm of an Invasion '’;— 

‘‘ There lives no form nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrowed from my country! ’’ 
Goossens, in 1940, turns to the folk-song idiom in a fascinating melody 
mostly in five-eight. This movement is followed by a cheery and rhythmic 
Scherzo, and then by the Epilogue, a movement mostly in a rollicking 
compound triple time, which is interrupted for a short space by serious 
themes from the first and second movements before it carries all before 
it to its close, R. G. 


SONATINA FOR OBOE AND PIANOFORTE. By Franz Reizenstein. 
Hawkes & Son (London), Ltd.! (Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd.). 3/6. 


The oboe writing in this work is simple but effective ; unfortunately, 
the texture of the pianoforte part lacks continuity, and is inclined to 
sink wearily on to root positions. The harmonic structure of the first 
movement is based largely on the use of the major third on the oboe 
and minor third on the piano, or vice versa ; the trouble with such a 
device being, of course, that the performers are liable to be accused 
of mixing their accidentals. The second movement, ‘‘ Cantilene,’’ is 
quite pleasantly melodic, while the Finale (Vivace) indulges in piano 
fireworks of the milder variety, which which the oboe makes no attempt 
to compete. R. G. 
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MARCH FROM THE SUITE FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA. ‘“ Won't you 
look out of your window? ’’ By George Dyson. Arranged for two 
pianos (four hands) by Leonard Blake. 4/- net. 


FANTASIA ON “ GREENSLEEVES.’’ Adapted from the opera ‘‘ Sir 
John in Love ’’ by R. Vaughan Williams. Arranged for piano duet 
by Hubert J. Foss. 3/-. Both published by Oxford University Press. 


The March, by Sir George Dyson, arranged for two pianos by Leonard 
Blake and issued by the Oxford University Press, is a very useful addition 
to the repertory. It is a fine, rollicking tune, and will make a brilliantly 
effective concert piece. The arrangement for this tricky medium is 
masterly and all the common faults have been avoided. In fact, so 
naturally does the material fit the medium that it is hard to believe that 
it was not originally conceived in this form. 

The other piece issued by the Oxford University Press, ‘‘ Greensleeves,’’ 
by Vaughan Williams, arranged for piano duet by Hubert J. Foss, is 
not quite so satisfactory. It has the virtue of extreme technical easiness 
without sacrficing anything essential, but there are one or two passages 
which ask too much of the performers in the way of subtlety of ensemble. 
For instance, the first and well-known tune is played simultaneously by 
the left hand of one player and the right hand of the other, an octave 
apart, and this treatment would be very difficult to bring off in perform- 
ance. In fact, I doubt whether it would ever sound very attractive. 
Nevertheless, such charming music will always be welcome. 

Gos; 


O JESU CHRIST. Cantata 118, by J. S. Bach. English text by IT. C. 
Colles. Music made available for church use by Stanley Roper. 
Oxford University Press. 1/-. 


In the beloved book on Bach by Parry this cantata is described as 
consisting ‘‘ of a single movement of very severe and simple character in 
chorale-fantasia form.’’ Sanford Terry thought it was probably composed 
about 1737, and conjectured it might have been intended for a funeral. 
Bach’s peculiar scoring in the original supports such an idea, since the 
forces employed are four voices, two lituus (cavalry trumpets), a cornetto 
and three trombones. The text also would be in place on such 
an occasion. But in this new English edition the cantata is equally 
right for to-day. It expresses the weariness, strangeness and sense of 
exile upon earth which so many people have experienced during the present 
war, and it carries their thoughts onwards to the haven of God's grace 
and healing. Dr. Colles has transmuted the German of Behm's hymn 
into English verse that is simple, dignified, sincere and completely matched 
to the music ; while Mr. Roper has reduced the instrumental score to a 
straightforward organ accompaniment, thus bringing the cantata within 
the reach of any church where the choir and organist are of average 
ability. 

>. Ny WG SY, 


BOOKS 


THE MUSIC OF WILLIAM WALTON. Vol. I. By Frank Howes. 
Oxford University Press (‘‘ The Musical Pilgrim ’’ series). 2/-. 
This is not intended to be like a book of travel which may even be 
enjoyed by those who cannot visit the scenes described, but will be 
found an excellent guide by anyone actually studying Walton’s music 
or for reference concerning it. Five works are analysed with considerable 
care, the early pianoforte quartet, “ Facade,’’ the viola concerto, ‘' In 
honour of the city of London,’’ and the violin concerto. The remaining 
large-scale works and some shorter ones will be similarly discussed in a 
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second volume. Acknowledgment is made of the composer’s own help 
in analysing the violin concerto, and there is a brief but useful bio- 
graphical note starting with the authoritative sentence, ‘‘ Wiliam 
Walton, born at Oldham in Lancashire on March 27th, 1902, has ‘now 
reached middle life and established himself as the leading English com- 
poser of his generation.” 

One of many excellent features of the method pursued is the zeal with 
which qtestions of tonality are probed, for to know in what key 
doubtful passages really are is of far-reaching importance. It might 
be asked in passing if William Walton and Frank Howes are both per- 
suaded that the second subject of the scherzo of the violin concerto is 
in I major rather than (such a fundamentally different matter) C sharp 
minor. It would be good to hear them hold forth on the point unless 
William Walton followed the classic but tantalising example of Men- 
delssohn, Asked by Day, of Day theory fame, what was the key of 
the first chord of the wedding march (immediately following the intro- 
ductory fanfare), Mendelssohn replied that he did not know and did 
not care! 

Another helpful feature in Howes’s new “ Pilgrim '’ is the wise insist- 
ence with which typical instances of Walton’s idiom are brought to the 
reader's notice. The whole constitutes a survey marked by keen appre- 
ciation which is strictly circumstantial in character. 


” 


FB. M. 


PRACTICAL CAMOUFLAGE, By Norman Demuth. John Crowther, 
Ltd. 1/8. 


This is a companion volume to the author's Home Guard manual, 
‘ Tarrying the Tlun,’’ which was recently reviewed in this Magazine. 

It is written in racy and highly eatabla style, and contains many 
photographs which illustrate right and wrong camouflage methods. 

Mr. Demuth takes a broad view of the meaning of the word Camou- 
flage and includes in it all possible ways of deceiving the enemy, many 
of which are highly ingenious. He also gives sound advice as to action 
to be taken in various situations, e.g., when a man dressed in German 
uniform is seen walking down the street, or an enemy parachutist descends 
near your post, etc, With regard to the former of these two situations, 
he describes experiments which have been made with men in German 
uniform walking freely about in public places such as seaside promenades 
and railway stations. Neither soldiers nor civilians took the slightest 
notice of them until they entered the ladies’ waiting room, and then only 
because they were men, the uniform still being unrecognised. 

(Ae 


ELGAR, Youth’s own book of the Great Composers. By W. H. Reed. 
Boosey & Co., Ltd. 8d. net. 


This little book came to the R.C.M. Magazine for review six months 
ago. Before anything could be done the news followed fast that Dr. Reed 
had suddenly passed onward. So it came about that Dr. Howells’ fine 
tribute to its author took the place of the intended review, and looking 
back at it all now there seems something touching and tender in the 
fact that this last tribute of Dr. Reed’s own to his close friend Elgar 
should have been written for children. It is as if he had stretched 
forward into the future to pass on to the coming generation some of the 
riches from the wealth of his own great love and knowledge of the 
composer. Tle made the gift in words direct and wise, charming and 
persuasive, so. that not alone youthful readers, but grown-ups, can 
turn to the little book and enjoy it. Within its fourteen pages Elgar 
is sketched against the background of his beloved Severn countryside ; 
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beyond it again the wider backgrounds of the Victorian and Edwardian 
periods are indicated ; the tale of Elgar’s early struggles, romance and 
successes is told ; his principal works are mentioned, their history often 
illuminated by brief remarks made out of a deep knowledge of their 
origins, and of the fifteen pictures chosen to illustrate the narrative each 
one adds something characteristic to this microcosm of Dr. Reed’s 
earlier books on Elgar. 


M. M. S. 
MUSIC RECEIVED 
HINRICHSEN EDITION: . 
““ ELLINGHAM MARSHES "’ FOR VIOLA AND ORCHESTRA. By Theodore 


Holland. Score. 

In this work, finely imagined, written with quiet but complete com- 
mand of the ideas and the instrumental medium in which they live, 
move, and have their being, Theodore Holland, a distinguished member 
of the R.A.M. Board of Professors, has given to viola players a solo 
of rare beauty. Its duration is 18 minutes 30 seconds. Scored for full 
orchestra, the colours are used with such delicate discrimination that it 
would seem something must be lost in the arrangement for viola and 
piano, even though the composer himself has made the transcript. For 
example, the lovely moment when the solo viola first makes its presence 
known out of the misty orchestral texture of the opening (bar 24) could 
never give one the same thrill of delight by the tone colouring when 
the piano is the background. But the solo viola part has a poetic per- 
sonality that can hold one’s interest in either version, and the composer 
has given it music displaying the capabilities of both the instrument 
and the performer without sacrificing his refined artistic design. ven 

the cadenza becomes obedient to his purpose. 


Two CarRots FoR VIOLA AND PrAno (1. Carol to the Holy Innocentia ; 
2. Rocking Carol). By William Pearson. 


From THE OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THREE Preces FROM THE Music ror THE Roya. Fireworks (Handel). 
Arranged for organ by Leonard J. Blake. 38/-. 


ARABESQUE FOR PIANO Soto on a Czerny Study. By Edward Isaacs. 9/6- 


From W. Paxton & Co. 


Festiva Suites, No. 1 and No, 2, for piano. By Geoffrey Shaw. 2/- net 
each. 


From Boosry & HAwKEs. 

Four Cnoruses’ FoR FemMare Vorces (3 part), unaccompanied, By Béla 
Bartok. Spring. Enchanting Song. Mocking of Youth. The 
Wooing of a Girl. 4d. each. 

Concertz IN D Minor For Two Vio.itns. By Bach. Second violin 
arranged for viola by Lionel Tertis. 3/-. 

Quintet FOR CLARINET AND STRING Quarter. By Brahms, edited by 
Frederick J. Thurston. Pocket score and parts. ([awkes.) 

PRELUDE AND FuGue ror Strinc Trio. By Gerald Finzi, 5/- net, in- 
cluding miniature score. Score alone 2/-. ‘ 

“‘Ler us GarLanps Brinc.’’ Five Shakespeare songs set to music by 
Gerald Finzi for Ralph Vaughan Williams on his birthday. 6/- net. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
IMPRESSIONS OF W. T. BEST. By John Mewburn Levien. 62 pp. 
Novello & Co. 7/6. 


Mr. Levien modestly says in his preface to the book that he “ compiled 
these pages in the hope that they may not only afford some information 
about a gfat English musician ; . . . but also that they may stimulate 
somcone much more competent than I am to give a full account of the 
life and labours of one who has been called the Paganini, the Liszt, and 
the Berlioz of the organ—the last being (like Best) a master in the use 
of tone-colour.”’ In point of fact, no one living has better credentials for 
the attempt than Mr, Levien. He heard Best play over a period of 
twenty-five years, he was a welcome guest in Best's home, and he has 
himself heard and known practically all the famous musicians of the last 
half-century, In this monograph Mr. Levien gives sufficient biographical 
matter to make the account coherent, but he concentrates mainly upon 
Best the musician, his genius and_ his methods, W. T. Best and the 
modern organ, matched in time, seemed made for one another. Mr. 
Levien brings out the significance of this partnership and also the pioneer- 
quality in Best's nature, his complete mastery of himself, his instrument, 
and his audiences, First-hand written records of a great artist are always 
valuable: doubly so when the subject died before the era of gramophone 
recordings. How fortunate it would have been if some Elizabethan musi- 
cian had been inspired to write a book on his impressions of Dr. John 
Bull, in the way that Mr. Levien has placed us in his debt ‘con- 
cerning Best. He recaptures for us some of the dynamic thrill of that 
playing which enthralled vast audiences, and on every page we feel 
this book has been a labour of love. If, in the future, anyone should rise 
up to question Best's greatness as a virtuoso, the answer will surely be 
“Mr. Levien knew Best ; Mr. Levien knows best.’’ 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. By Eric Blom. Pelican Books, 220 pp. Pub- 
lished by Penguin Books. 9d, 


The fruits of truly liberal scholarship are packed into just over 200 
pages with the skill of an accomplished journalist, Result—a history of 
english musical life extremely accurate, ‘and radium-like as a source 
of enjoyment for its readers, Jor Mr. Blom does not merely state facts— 
he has a stimulating way of combining statement with comment which 
constantly sets one ‘‘ thinking out '’ around and beyond the immediate 
matter under discussion. Take, for example, this sentence concerning 
the modern grand piano which originated in England about the end of 
the 18th century: ‘ The new instrument, capable of producing not only 
harmony but a range of dynamics undreamt of by harpsichord players, 
was eagerly studied not by virtuosi alone but by would-be composers, in 
whom improvisation could not fail to stimulate novel departures.’’ Or 
this about two of Stanford’s best songs (‘‘ The Fairy Lough "’ and ‘A 
Soft Day '’), in which ‘‘ haunting melody is blended with the most beauti- 
fully finished accompaniments in such away that the singer and player 
cannot resist doing a little more than their best.’’ There, by intuition, 
‘ir. Blom seizes on one of Stanford’s finest qualities, and pins it into a 
happy phrase. 


BEETHOVEN'S SECOND-PERIOD QUARTETS. By Gerald Abraham. 
“The Musical Pilgrim '’ series. 79 pp. Oxford University Press. 2/-, 


Careful analyses of the five quartets, Opp. 59,74, and 95, interspersed 
with comments on the history and nature of each work. 
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THE LATCH-KEY TO MUSIC. By J. D. M. Rorke. 36 pp. Oxford 
University Press. 2/- net. 


The latch-key, says the author, “‘ is thinking about music ; one might 
almost say, thinking music.’’ 


A MANUAL OF STREET FIGHTING. By Norman Demuth. 56 pp. 
John Crowther, Ltd. 1/3. 


A third in his series of Manuals written for the Home Guard. 


LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 
EASTER TERM, 1942 


Adams, Joyce M. Ilnicki, Boleslaw 
Allen, Joan C. Low, -Elizabeth A. 
Alonso, Isabel Manley, John S. 
Armitage, Roy Moulding, Stanley 
Arrowsmith, Neva J. Peake, Barbara E. V. 
Attwood, Marian Prestwich, Jillian M. 
Beers, Alastair W. (Jr.) Rendell, Ann 

Cole, Hugo Thomson, Geotirey W. 
Eiriksdottir, Margrét Walker, Anthony J. L, 
Gabarain, Marina Green, William T. 


Hare, John H. M. 


THE LONDON INTER-FACULTY CHRISTIAN UNION 


In common with other colleges of the University, we have at College 
a branch of the London Inter-Faculty Christian Union, whose chief aim 
is to unite students in the University of London who desire to Witness 
for Christ. 

During each week of term we have a prayer meeting and Bible study 
with the students of Imperial College and the Central School of Speech 
Training, and every week we have our own Bible study and open mect- 
ings alternating ; the latter being informal and practical and addressed 
by various visiting speakers, 

Anyone wishing to join us will be most welcome. 

D, M. Franacan, 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 (Chamber) 
Piano Solos: (a) Nocturne in G major, (b) Scherzo in C sharp minor (Chopin) ~Margaret 


Hewett (Wesley Scholar). Sonata for Viola and Piano in E flat, Op, 120, No, 2 (Brahms) 
Maurice Meck (L.C.C. Scholar), Michael Tillett, A.R.c.a. Piano Solo: Papillons 
(Schumann)—Leila Asheroft (Associated Board S« holar), Four Songs for Baritone: (a) A 
farewell (Tennyson), (b) The cagle (Tennyson), (c) Winter the huntsman (Osbert Sitwell), 
(d) Tartary (De la Mare) (Thomas Henderson) (Student)—Thomas Henderson. Accompanist 
—Margaret Miles, arcs. (Waley Exhibitioner). Piano Solo: Sonatine (Ravel)- Margaret 
Murray, a.R.c.a, (Leverhulme Exhibitioner), 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th (Chamber) 


Sonata for Violin and Piano in A major, Op, 100 (Brakms)—Winifred Roberts (L.C.C, 
Scholar), Mary Valentine, a.r.c.at. Piano Solos: (a) Impromptu in F sharp minor (Chopin) 
u bord d’une source,  (c Gnomenreigen (Liszt)—Joan Baker, A.n.c.. (Leverhulme 
Sonata for Cello and Piano in E flat minor (Arnold Bax)—Pamela Hind (Pringle 
Scholar, Mary Valentine, a r.c.st. String Quartet in one movement (Leonard Salzedo) 
(Student)—Winifred Roberts (L.C.C. Scholar), Neville Marriner (Morley Scholar), Maurice 
Meek (L.C.C. Scholar), Pamela Hind (Pringle Scholar), 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7th (Chamber) 


Prelude and Fugue in B minor (‘'48"', Book 1) (Back)—Pamela Hind (Pringle Scholar). 
Elegy for Violin Solo, String Quartet and Piano (in memory of W. H. Reed) (Antony 
Hopkins)—Neville Marriner (Morley Scholar), Winifred Roberts (L.C.C. Scholar), Leonard 
Salzedo 4.8.c.M. (Macfarlane Scholar), Maurice Meek (L.C.C. Scholar), Pamela Hind (Pringle 
Scholar), Antony Hopkins a.k.c.m. (Hedley Satchell Exhibitioner). Piano Solos: (a) 
Ballade, Op, 10, No, 1; (b) Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 2; (c) Rhapsody, Op. 76, No. 1 
(Brahms)—Antony Hopkins, s.n.c.m. (Hedley Satchell Exhibitioner). Sonata for Violin 
and Piano (César Franck)—Madeleine Makins, a.r.c.q. (Caird Scholar), Mary Valentine, 
AR.CM, Piano Solos: (a) Sonatine (Jongen), (b) Prelude in C major (Prokofieff), (c} 
Prelude in B major (Scriabin), (d) Prelude in B flat major (Rachmaninoff}—Antony Hopkins, 
A.wC.M, (Hedley Satcheli Exhibitioner). 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14th (Chamber) 


Sonata No, 2 for Violin and Piano in A major ‘Back)—Shireen Panthaki (Associated 
Board Scholar), Margaret Murray, a.p.c.m. (Leverhulme Exhibitioner). Arias: (a) Ritor- 
nerai fra poco (Hasse), (b) Caro voi sicte all’alma, (c) Lusinghe piu care (Handel)—Wanda 
Blackall, A.n.c.M. Accompanist: Margaret Miles, a.r.c.m. (Waley Exhibitioner). Piano 
Solo; Etudes Symphoniques (Schtmann)—Muriel Dixon, a.p.c.m. (Clementi Exhibitioner). 
Sonata for Two Violins and Piano in G minor (Handel}—Alex Lindsay, a.r.c.m. (Gowland 
Harrison exhibittoner), Neville Marriner (Morley Scholar), Antony Hopkins, a.r.c.m. (Hedley 
Satchell Exhibiitoner), Prelude and Fugue in A minor (Bach-Liszt)—Pamela Larkin, 
A.WCM, (L.C.C, Scholar). 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20th (The Second Orchestra) 


mecerto for Flute and Orchestra in G major, K,313 (Mozart)—Noreen Mason, A.R.C.M. 
Scholar), Concerto for Violin and Orchestra _(Mendelssohn}—Winifred Roberts 
sae Bi Scholar), Symphony No. 85 in D major, K.885 (The Haffner) (Mozart)—Conductor, 
fhe Director, 





WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21st (Chambher) 


Piano Solo: Theme and Variations in F sharp minor, Op. 72 (Glazounov)—Freda Caplan 
(Caird Scholar). Suite in G major for unaccompanied Cello (Bach)—Madeleine Mackenzie, 


Awem, (Scholar). String Quartet in one movement (Leonard Salzedo)—Winifred Roberts 
(L.C.C, Scholar), Neville Marriner (Morley Scholar), Leonard Salzedo, a.r.c.m. (Macfarlane 
Scholar), Pamela Hind (Pringle Scholar). Songs: (a) Stindchen, (b) Immer leiser wird 


mein Sehlummer, (c) Auf dem Kirchhofe, (d) Liebestreu, (e) Von ewiger Liebe (Brahms)— 
Peggy Hurd (L.C.C, Scholar), Accompanist: Margaret Miles, a.r.c.at. (Waley Exhibitioner). 
Organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Backh)—Alan Burne-Jones (Arthur Normand Exhibi- 
tioner), 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28th (Chamber) 
Organ Concerto in G minor (No, 5 of second set) (Handel)—John Busbridge, a.R.c.M. 


(Blumenthal Seholar). Grand Duo Concertante for Violin and Double Bass (Bottesini)— 
Leonard Salzedo, A.k.C.M. (Macfarlane Scholar), Roy Watson (Scholar). Accompanist: 
Walter Jellinek, aac. Piano Solo: Carnaval (Schtmann)—Sylvia Faust, a.r.c.M. (Asso- 


ciated Board Scholar), String Quartet in D major, K.490 (Mfozart)—Susanna Rosenbaum 
(Moulton Mayer Scholar), Alex Lindsay, s.R.c,s. (Gowland Harrison Exhibitioner), Leonard 
Salzedo, a.R.C.M, (Macfarlane Scholar), Brigitte Loeser (Dove Exhibitioner). 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29th (The First Orchestra) 


Concerto No, 3 in D minor for Piano and Orchestra (Rachmaninoff}—Colin Horsley 
(Associated Board Scholar), “The Lark Ascending,” for Violin and Orchestra (Vaughan 
Williamts)—Diana Pateman, a.R.c.M. (Scholar). Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
(Brahims)—Conduetor, Dr. Reginald Jacques, F.R.c.M, 


, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 4th (Chamber) 


Violin Sonata in F major, Op, 24 (Beethoven)—Prudence Gaffikin, .a.r.c.a, (McKenna 
Exhibitioner), Walter Jellinek, a.R.c.M, Piano Sonata in G minor, Op, 22. (Schumann)— 
Margaret Murray, A.R.c.M. (Leverhulme Exhibitioner). String Quartet in E flat, Op. 74 
(Beethoven) Leonard Salzedo, a.R.c.M. (Macfarlane Scholar), Susanna Rosenbaum (Moulton 
Mayer Scholar), Alex Lindsay, a.R.c.M, (Gowland Harrsion Exhibitioner), Madeleine 
Mackenzie, A.R.c.at. (Scholar), 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER llth (Chamber) 


Sonata for Clarinet and Piano in F minor, Op. 120, No. 1 (Brahms)—Judy Wilkins 
(Laura Clarke Exhibitioner), June Mills (Ashton Jonson Exhibitioner). | Songs: (a) Before 
my window, (b) Lilacs (Rachmaninoff) ; (c) The rose enslaves the nightingale, (d) Gathering 
berries (The Snow Maiden) (Rimsky-Korsakoff)—Keturah Sorrell, a.R.c.m. (Lilian Eldée 
Scholar), Accompanist: Margaret Murray, A.R.c.M. (Leverhulme Exhibitioner). Trio for 
Piano, Violin and Hor, Op. 40 (Brahms)—Barbara Hill, a.R.C.M., Susanna Rosenbaum 
(Moulton Mayer Scholar), Andrew McGavin (Exhibitioner). 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18th (Chamber) 


Cello Concerto, Movements 1 and 2 (Elgar)—Malka Cossack (Scholar), Accompanist: 
Margaret Miles, a.R.c.M. (Waley Exhibitioner). Christmas Songs: (a) The Christmas Tree, 
(b) The Shepherds, (c) The Kings, (d) Simeon, (e) Christ the friend of children (f) The 
Chnist-child | (Cornelius)\—Joan Gray, a.R.cM. (Marianne Rowe Scholar). Accompanist: 
Margaret Murray, A.R.C.M, (Leverhulme Exhibitioner). Piano Solos: (a) ht Fancies 
(Benjamin Dale) ; (b Country Tune (Arnold Bax}—June Mills (Ashton Jonson Exhibitioner). 
String Quartet in A minor, Op. 29 (Schubert}—Winifred Roberts (L.C.C. Scholar), Vivien Hind 
(Courtenay Scholar), Leonard Salzedo, a.R.cM. (Macfarlane Scholar), Pamela Hind (Pringle 








Scholar). 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER ist (The Second Orchestra) 
Overture: “‘The Hebrides’ (Mendelssohn). Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D 
major, K.218 (Mozart)—Prudence Gaffikin, 4.8.¢.M. (McKenna Exhibitioner). Concerto for 


Piano and Orchestra No. 1 in C major, Op. 15 (Beethoven)—Walter Jellinek, Aa R.c.t, 
Conductor: The Director. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10th (The First Orchestra) 


Heroic Prelude (William H. Harris). Concerto for Violin and Orchestra*in G minor, 
Op. 26 (Max Bruch\—Jean McCartney (Caird Scholar). Symphony No, 4 in G major, 
Op. 88 (Dvordk). Conductor: Dr. Reginald Jacques, F.R.C.M. 


L.C.C. JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERT 


The 62nd concert by the L.C.C. Junior Exhibitioners was given on 
Saturday, December 5, 1942, at 9.20 a.m., when the following Juniors 
played piano solos:—Ruth Sawyers, Josephine Martin, Leonard 
Lawrence, Trefor Jones, Pamela Bridgeman, Barbara Tooke, Janet 
Humby, Freda Barden, Dorothy Holliday, Joan Peach, Shirley Truman, 
Tessa Robbins, George Weiss, Shirley Whittle ; and the following played 
violin solos:—Valerie Seagrove, David Katz, and Fred Buxton. 


OPERA REPERTORY 


An Opera Repertory Performance was given in the Parry Theatre on 
Wednesday, December 2, 1942, at 2.30 p.m. Conductor: Mr. Hermann 
Grunebaum, Hon. R.C.M. 


1. MAGIC FLUTE 200 ne ane Mozart 
Act I, Scene 1 
Tamino (a Prince) see as ..» THOMAS CLASBY 

EstHER DARLINGTON 
«4 GRACE Kipp 

| Josepuine lox 

Duet from Act I, Scene 2 

Pamina (The Queen of Night’s daughter) Doreen Brownina 
Papageno (A Bird-catcher) spe oe WittrAm Evans 


Three Ladies of The Queen of Night 


2. PAGLIACCI swe oe Ba ane Leonecavallo 
; Scena and Balatella 
Nedda eae BAO G08 aco .. GLapys WaLtrnor 
CoA Uo Bod aes Ao0 diss eae Gounod 
Act III (from Marguerite’s entry) 
. Marguerite wat tes sae Grace Kipp 
Martha 8a Sot eae gab «. JOSEPHINE Fox 
Faust aod So non On «.. THOMAS CLASBY 
Mephistopheles 500 oes ne8 « WILLIAM Evans 
4. DER FREISCHUTZ 206 Te Weber 


Act III, Scene 1 
Agnes an on ISTHER DARLINGTON 


Annie (her cousin) 330 One -»» MARGARET JONES 
Bridesmaids: Doreen BRrowninc, Joan Lane, Otive Hucues, 
PaT ANDREWS, MAUREEN SPRINGER, EILEEN MCLOUGHLIN 
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5. MARTHA 


Lady Harriet (Martha) 
Nancy (her companion) ... 


Lionel 2) = . 
Plunket f farmers 


MAGAZINE 


VoL. 39 


Flotow 


Quartet, Soprano Solo and Duet from Act III 


Wanpba BLAcKALy 
Joan GRay 
fTHomas CLasBy 


"| Wittiam Evans 


Producer:— Mapame ENnrIQUETA CRICHTON 
« Pianists:— Marcarer Murray, Watter JELLINEK 
. Conductor of item 2:— Water JELLINEK 
Viola and ‘Cello Solos in item 4:—L,. SaLzEDo, M. Cossack 


DRAMA 


A performance was given by the pupils of the Dramatic Class in the 
Parry Theatre on Wednesday, November 25, 1942, at 2.30 p.m. 


“FORTY WINKS ” 
A Mime Play by MarGarer Ruper 
Scene: A Park, 1905 


Governess ag MyrrtLe Bearers 
Boy ag BG WanbDA BLACKALL 
Girl ; OY MADELEINE DRING 


‘ 
‘SIXTEEN ”’ 
(AIMEE and Puitip Stuart) 
Act 1.—A room in Mrs.. Lawrence’s flat in Knightsbridge 
An afternoon in November 
BERYL ENGEL 
EILEEN Woop 
VIOLETTA WILLIAMS 
| PRAYE Sr. GrorGE Kirke 


\ Par GILDER 
Rocer Lorp 


Mrs. MeNeill 

Mrs, Queen 288 pat 
Jennifer (Mrs. Lawrence) 
[rene . 3 

eka } her daughters... bcs Ah ont 


Sir John Corbett ... 
INTERVAL 


‘“ PHOTOGRAPHY ”' 
A Mime Play in Two Acts by Marcaret RuBEL 
To music by JoHaNN Strauss and Witi1amM Watton 
2 1860 
Photographer BERYL ENGEL 


Father ais oe 4) ate «.» MYRTLE BEALES 
Mother axes ave 500 sks uae .». GLADYS WALTHOE # 


a VIOLETTA WILLIAMS 
Daughters af { Fraye St. GEORGE KIRKE 
Bins { MARGARET TILEY 


“\ Wanpa BLacKaALL 
EILEEN Woop 
MADELEINE DRING 


Younger daughter 
Younger son 54 308 
1942 


Photographer ne Re ate aad -» Rocer Lorp 
Girl woe 5 «» Pat GILDER 


No. DRAMA 38 
“RED QUEEN, WHITE QUEEN ” 
A Play in One Act by J. B. Morris 

Scene: A room in The Palace of Westminster, 1531 


Elizabeth Hammond | | 


Madge Skelton 
Mary Wyatt 

Jane Seymour (attendant on Anne Boleyn) ... 
Mary Tudor (Princess of Wales) ae 

Anne Boleyn (Countess of Pembroke) ... 
Katherine of Aragon (Queen of England) MADELEINE DING 
Margaret Pole (Countess of Salisbury) ... GLADYS WALTHOE 


Production by Dorts JOHNSTONE and MARGARET RUBEL 
Pianists: —Par Gitper, BERNARD O’NEILL 


FPRaYE St. GEORGE KIRKE 
EILEEN Woop 

BERYL ENGEL 
MARGARET TILEY 

Pat GILDER 

MyRTLre BEALES 


Ladies in Waiting 


L.C.C. JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ PLAY 


A private performance 
Junior Exhibitioners of ‘ 


Andersen’s Fairy Story by Angela Bull, 


Harris, on Tuesday, Dec 


Prologue 

Kay 

Gerda ae 
Grandmother 

The Snow Queen 


An old Sorceress (but not 


The Tiger Lily 

The Convolvulus 

The Snowdrop 

The Buttercup 

The Bluebell 

The Rose 

The Princess nhs 
(who is a little girl t 
The Crow we 
The Lord Chamberlain 
First Suitor 

Second Suitor 

Third Suitor 


Lords 


Ladies 


Pages 


Footmen 


The Robber Woman 
The Robber Girl 


Robbers 


in the Parry Opera Theatre w: 


as given by the 
“The Snow Queen,’’ 


a play adapted from Hans 
with music composed by Lilian 


ember 22, 1942, at 2 p.m, 


CAST: 

BARBARA MASLAND 
MarGARET HowbrEn 
Janet Humpy 
Preccy Hopkins 
Berry Woop 

Par JOLLEY 
SHIRLEY WHITTLE 
Janet DELAHAYE 
SHEILA Cook 
SHIRLEY TRUEMAN 
FrebdA BARDEN 
DAPHNE SILVESTER 
Barbara MASsLAND 


a really wicked one) 


tying to be grown up) 
a AN arn +. TAN ANDREWS 
Prccy Hopkins 
ALMA TAYLOR 
Precy Arrrigip 
ate ss Dorotiy KNELL 
MARGARET CHAPMAN, BARBARA TookE 
Joyce Wirkins, PAautine Payne 
VIVIENNE TRUELOVE, Joyce DarkKING 
SYLVIA VERONIQUE, UNA SALMON 
JEAN Barnes, JANET DELAuaye 
Avice ANNeESss, AupREY ARMOUR 
HazeL Moore, Joycr Scnorrerp 
BARBARA Price, JEAN TucKER 
VALERIE SEAGROVE, Jine Friupe, 
Joun Baytiss, Curistopurr Exty 
JOSEPHINE Martin, Sypit BeLt 
Doreen Townsenp, Joyce Haynes 
ies GLoriA FLupE 
nee CHRISTINE MOULE 
Nina ADAMS, KATHLEEN RANDS 
Betry KiLrsourn, Ruru Lupiam 
JOAN HAFFENDEN, Cora LINDSELL 
Dorotuy Horimay, Jose Bewick 
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The Snowflakes: MARGARET O’CoNNER, BRIDGET SOUPER, PAMELA HYDE, 
JEAN CONGRAVE, SHIRLEY PurnaM, Pat COMMERFORD, GLENDA 
MESSAGE, MARGARET KEGGINS 

The Angels: Marcarer Cuapman, Pat JoLLey, FREDA BARDEN, SHEILA 
Cook, DAPHNE SILVESTER 

Wood Pigeon’s Song... ies so ... Betry Woop 

Scenes: Scene 1—On the Roof: Summer; Scene 2—Gerda’s Home: 
Winter ; Scene 8—The Garden of the Sorceress. (The curtain will fall 
for a few seconds in this scene to denote the passing of night.) 
7 INTERVAL 
Scene 4—By the Roadside ; Scene 5—The Princess’s Palace ; Scene 6— 
The Robber’s Den ; Scene 7—The Snow Queen’s Dominion. 
(Nore: As the music forms a link between the scenes, the audience 
is requested to applaud only at the end of the performance.) 
Producer: ANGELA BuLt Conductor: Lirian Harris 
Stage Management: 
KineeN Woop, Creci.1a Bewick, MADELEINE Drinc, PAMELA LARKIN 
Music Staff: Frepas Diyn, ErLeEN Woop 
Costumes: A. and E. Burr 
Scenery: G. Bisnop Lighting: F, Devenisu 
Assistants: T. SaAwyrr, R. Bewicx, D, SCHOFIELD, A. CLARKE 


Grateful acknowledgments for their help are made to Miss D. Wess, 
Miss D. Jounstone and Miss Gare. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


Isr Viotins: Tim Buckley, Hugh Bean, Ivor Baxter, Tessa Robbins, 
David Katz, George Weiss, Bernard Newland, Fred Buxton, Norman 
Veronique, Pat Souper, Joyce Tregarthen, Joan Knell, Raymond 
Pulsford, Bridie McKeown. ~ 2np VioLins: Mary Adams, Beryl Munden, 
Michael Jones, June Nelson, Brian Masters, Ivan Baker, Derek 
Fillingham, Alan Thompson, Margaret Andrews, Trevor Jones, Dorothy 
West, Michael Cohen, Peter Togo, Pat Lovell. Vioras: Maurice Meek, 
John Coulling, Marjorie Bearman, Erica Smith, Lily Josey. ’Crttos: 
Theresa Witty, Viva Eckert, Sasha Robbins, Pam Souper, Maureen 
Lovell, Piano: Brenda Fowler, Tipantr: John Aylett. Percussion: 
Peter Dalton, Robert Weill, Margaret Ardley. 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
DECEMBER, 1942 
The following are the names of the successful candidates : — 


SEcTION I, PrANoFoRTE (Solo Performance) — 
Colley, Beryl D, 
Jellinek, Walter 
Murray, Margaret 

Section II. PrANororre (Teaching)— 
Mills, June S. M. 
Roberts, Susan E, 

a, Stewart, Renee M. 

Wilkins, Helena J. 

Section V. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Solo)— 
Violoncello—Hind, Pamela 


a. Passed in Optional Harmony Paper. 





No. 1 LIST OF DATES 


ie) 
or 


LIST OF DATES, 1943 
EASTER TERM, 1943 


GRADING EXAMINATION wes Ree Monday, 11th January 

TERM BEGINS = onc eet Monday, llth January 

Harr Term BEGINs ner 203 Monday, 22nd February 

TERM ENDs ... nce 3u0 a0 Saturday, 8rd April 
MIDSUMMER TERM, 1943 

GRADING EXAMINATION 0 aes Monday, 8rd May 

TERM BEGINS “ioe 3330 300 Monday, 8rd May 

Harr TERM BEGINS 3 S35 Monday, 14th June 

TERM ENDs ... 500 iss 30 Saturday, 24th July 
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Royal College of Music Union 


FOUNDED 1906 


President : SIR GEORGE DYSON 


Hon. Secretary: MISS. PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER 
Hon. Treasurer: MISS BEATRIX DARNELL 

Assistant Hon. Secretary: MRS. MORTIMER HARRIS 
Assistant Hon. Treasurer: MR. HARRY STUBBS 

Editor of R.C.M. Magazine: MISS MARION SCOTT 

Hon. Secretary, R.C.M. Magazine: MISS W. BOW DEN - SMITH 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, R.C.M. Union Loan Fund : MISS URSULA GALE 
Hon. Auditor: DR. F. G. SHINN 


THE SOCIETY consists of past and present pupils, the 
Officers of the College, and others invited by the Committee 
to become Members. Its principal object is to strengthen 
the bond between present and former pupils of the College. 
Its activities include an Annual “At Home” at the College 
in the summer, an Annual General Meeting in the Easter 
Term, occasional meetings at Members’ houses, and other 
social fixtures. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION for present pupils of the 
College and for two years after they cease to be pupils is at 
the reduced rate of 5/- per annum. All other persons pay’ 
7/6 per annum, except Members residing outside the British 
Isles, who pay 3/-. The financial year commences on 
Ist January. 


THE UNION OFFICE (Rodm 45) is open for business 
and enquiries for the present on Tuesday afternoons from 
2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE ‘(issued once a term) and the 
List of Members’ Names ‘and Addresses (issued periodically) 
are included in the annual subscription to the Union. 
Subscription to the Magazine only, 3/- per annum, post free ; 
single copies, |/- each. 

A LOAN FUND exists in connection with the Union, for 


which only Members are eligible as applicants. 


PRINTED BY F. J. MILNER, KENSENGTON GORE, S.W.7 





